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S. S, COLUMBUS, largest and fastest steamer cruising the Mediterranean 





COME WITH US TO THE 


+ Hory LAnp t 


... and every other country on 


53 Days from 
New York to: 


MADEIRA 
MOROCCO 
GIBRALTAR 
MOORISH SPAIN 
ALGERIA 
MONACO 
NAPLES 
POMPEII 
TUNIS 
CARTHAGE 
SOUSSE 
TRIPOLI 
SYRIA 

EGYPT 

HOLY LAND 
RHODES 
GREEK ISLANDS 
DARDANELLES 
TURKEY 
GREECE 

IONIC ISLANDS 
DALMATIA 
VENICE 
ALBANIA 
MALTA 

SICILY 
FRENCH RIVIERA 
CANNES 

PARIS 
CHERBOURG 
NEW YORK 


the Mediterranean 


HE HOLY LAND TRAVEL SOCIETY now 
offers readers of this magazine a new 
and thrilling travel adventure that will 
appeal strongly to every sincere and 
thoughtful Christian. A whole section of the 
luxurious North German Lloyd cruise steamer 
S.S. COLUMBUS—separate deck space, lounges, 
meeting rooms—has been engaged by the Society 
and a special rate has been arranged for mcm- 
bers of our party, for a visit to the land so rich in 
the history of religion, civilization and culture. 


@ The S.S. COLUMBUS has been chartered for James 
Boring’s Eleventh Mediterranean Cruise and because of 
his long experience in organizing Christian tours to the 
Bible lands, the travel business details have been placed 
in Mr. Boring’s hands. Every country on the Mediterranean 
will be visited and, in addition, the Society has arranged 
a special program covering a full week’s tour of the Holy 
Land from Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee on the north 
to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea and Bethlehem on the south. 


@ The S.S. COLUMBUS will sail from New York on 
February 10th and reach the Holy Land at the most de- 
lightful season of the year when the countryside is car- 
peted with wild flowers. The party will return to New 
York after an absence of fifty-three days, or will have an 
opportunity of stopping over in Europe without extra cost 
for steamship fare. The special rate of $590 per person 
covers all expenses from New York to New York with the 
exception of purely personal items and provides a voyage 
of some 14,000 miles on the largest and fastest steamer 
cruising the whole Mediterranean, as well as shore trips, 
sightseeing, entrance fees, hotels, railway journeys, guides 
and automobiles. The number that can be accommo- 
dated is strictly limited. Write today for complete in- 
formation about this Cruise of Dreams Come True— 


HOLY LAND TRAVEL SOCIETY 


642 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Reorganization Commission 
Meets in New York 

HE Commission spent a week 

in New York in September 
holding three sessions a day from 
Monday to Thursday. President 
A. W. Beaven discussed with the 
Commission the reasons back of 
the report of the Committee on 
Denominational Objectives pre- 
sented at Washington. The ma- 
jor issues for discussion were: (1) 
Suggested mergers and consolida- 
tions; (2) Raising funds; (3) Ro- 
tation of memberships of boards; 
(4) Christian Education. 

Representatives of the Minis- 
ters and Missionaries Benefit 
Board and of the four mission 
societies discussed the proposals 
before the Commission, brought 
possible gains and losses into light, 
and reviewed the principal tasks 
and objectives of their respective 
Boards. Problems of promotion 
and finance were discussed with 
leaders of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation. The general sub- 
ject of Christian Education within 
the local church was thoroughly 
explored. Perhaps no subject be- 
fore the Commission is more in- 
volved and difficult than this 
question which offers opportunity 
for some constructive changes. 

It became increasingly clear 
that behind and beyond matters 
of machinery stands the local 
church. After all, every question 
leads there. Denominational or- 
ganization is but the means 
through which the spiritual power 
and aspirations of the local church 
are expressed in the mission fields. 

No votes were taken nor were 
any decisions reached. Inquiry is 
still proceeding. No one wants 
change for the sake of change. 
What seems to be clear is that 
ways must be found for maintain- 
ing morale at the sources of de- 
nominational life, for increasing 
understanding and interest in the 
missionary enterprise, and for 
gathering and spending the Lord’s 
moneys in most economical ways. 

The week of October 23rd is be- 
ing spent in Chicago with State 
and City Mission Executives. 























QUESTION BOX 


NoTe.—Questions are taken from all pages 
and occasionally include advertisements. 


1. ““He knows what exile to 
Siberia means.” Of whom was 
this said? 

2. Who wrote, “For all Thy 
goodness hath bestowed’’? 

8. What was purchased in 
1867? 

4. What is described as “‘the 
vilest that ever saw the sun”? 

5. Who reported an increase 
in sales force from 15 to 35? 

6. Where are 21 students 
enrolled in a school boarding 
department? 

7. What city dates back to 
the year 206 before Christ? 

8. Who was born November 
10, 1483? 

9. For what purpose was an 
appropriation made of $2,829,000? 

10. Who was baptized in 1834? 

11. What was founded 52 years 
ago? 

12. Who is Ernest C. Christ- 
ner? 

13. What do the letters K B O 
mean? 

14. What happened August 29, 
1833? 

15. Where is there a tower 165 
feet high? 

. “Over 4,000 children and 
young people are  enrolled’— 
where? 

7. Who is Oswald Taerk? 

18. Where was there a decline 
in enrolment “because of crop 
failure’’? 





Prizes for 1933 


For correct answers to every a in all 
issues, January to December inclusive, a prize 
of a yexr’s subscription tu MISSIONS or a worth- 
while missionary book will be awarded. 
Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the year and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
swers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must be given. Answers should be 
written briefly. Do not repeat the questiun. 
Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and one prize 
will be awarded. All answers must reach us 
not later than January 1, 1934, to receive credit. 
This contest is open only to subscribers. 





Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 

States Canada Countries 
Single Copies...... $1 25 $1.50 $1.75 
In Clubs (5 or more) 1.00 1.25 1.50 

Remit by Money Order or Draft. Bills, 
coins, stamps sent at sender's rish. Make all 

hecks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
sim; ly to MISSIONS. 

When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion hus expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done’suv. Use the blank enclosed 
in your finul copy. Give the blank and money 
tu your Club Manager; If there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign yuur name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blunk, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mulled. Send both the old 
and the new address when requesting change. 
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Page 514 


Hold High the Torch 


A Summary oF SUGGESTIONS PREPARED 
BY PRESIDENT ABERNETHY’S CABINET 


The complete outline of suggestions is published in pamphlet form, entitled ‘* North- 
ern Baptists Live It Through,” and a copy will be sent to any pastor on request 


ji emblem of the “Live it 
Through” movement, to be 
used as a poster and in other ways 
also, will represent a torch-bearer 
passing on a sacred flame to an- 
other. At the top appear the 
words “Live It Through,” and be- 
low “We Will Do Our Part.” In 
a panel appear the words “Hold 
High the Torch.” The design is 
expressive of the spirit and pur- 
pose of “Live It Through.” It 
should deepen the spiritual inter- 
est of our people. 


First Pertop 

For the first period, October to 
New Year’s Eve, it is suggested 
that, in addition to reading the 
New Testament through in 20 
weeks, the readings for each week 
be used as the basis for prayer 
meeting topics. 

During “Go-to-Church” month, 
use every possible means of induc- 
ing the indifferent to attend serv- 
ices. Different groups might be 
appealed to for each Sunday, 
families, church societies, friends, 


etc. A registration of those who 
attend services is also recom- 
mended. The closing Sunday of 
“Go-to-Church” month is an ap- 
propriate time for the people to 
definitely commit themselves to 
worship, direct service, private 
devotions and stewardship. 





THE CALENDAR 


Coming events of interest to 
Northern Baptists 

NOVEMBER 

2—Woman’s Home 
Board meeting in New York. 

14—M. & M. Board meeting in 
New York. 

20—Home Mission Board meet- 
ing in New York. 

20-22—-Foreign Mission Board 
meeting in New York. 


Mission 


DECEMBER 
7—Woman’s Home Mission 
Board meeting in New York. 
8—Executive Committee meet- 
ing M. & M. Board in New York. 
12-13—Board of Missionary 
Cooperation in Chicago. 








SECOND MILE DONORS 


are Baptist women who realize the need for sacrificial giving— 
who make the “over and above” response to an inward urge to 
share Christ with people everywhere. 


If you wish further information or to become one of the group of SECOND MILE DONORS 
mail this coupon to Miss Ina E. Burton, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


IPBRUMNO sehr tt occ ko thw odes es 


Your gift may count on your church missionary quota if 
you so desire and so state when you send in your gift. 


“Whosoever shall compel thee to 
go a mile, go with him twain.” 





(November) 








@ November, 1933 


An important part of the pro- 
gram for this period is to follow up 
those who did not come. Visitors 
might call on every member who 
was not present during “Go-to- 
Church” month, in the hope of 
re-awakening interest and secur- 
ing cooperation. 

The visitors ought to be care- 
fully selected and trained. In 
this connection the societies of the 
church might well make a co- 
operative campaign for the en- 
largement of their membership. 

Evangelism should be carried 
on concurrently with all other ac- 
tivities in this movement. The 
emphasis on evangelism might 
culminate in a great Watch Night 
baptismal service December 31st. 
Many churches will close the year 
by observing the Lord’s Supper at 
midnight. 


SECOND PERIOD 

For the second period, New 
Year’s Day to Easter, there are 
three major tasks in the suggested 
program: to further deepen the 
spiritual life of the church; to give 
special care to new members re- 
ceived; to further the work 
of evangelism. Suggestions for 
deepening spiritual life include: 


A wide reading of Contrasts and The 
Book of Remembrance; observe the 
Week of Prayer; :keep alive the inter- 
est in reading through the New Testa- 
ment and give some special recognition 
to those who finish it by the end of the 
20th week. 

Use “The Fellowship of Prayer” dur- 
ing Lent and carry its message into the 
prayer meeting. 

Have all study groups, regular and 
special, give particular attention to 
Christ’s teaching as related to daily 
life. The State Secretary of Religious 
Education will supply material. 


One of the plans outlined for 
evangelism in the _ pre-Easter 


period is for a course on the 
Christian life and church mem- 
bership to be taught by the pastor 
in the intermediate department of 
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the Bible School, to occupy about 
20 minutes each Sunday for six 
weeks. All young people of the 
group should be persuaded to take 
this course. 

In a later issue of Missions 
particulars will be given on the 
program for the third period, from 
Easter through the summer. 


Letters to the Editor 


This is my first year as a subscriber 
of Missions and I do enjoy reading 
this magazine. It is so wholesome and 
clean and informing; such a nice size 
to carry along, enabling one to read 
it during one’s spare moments while 
on the car or bus—Mrs. P. Marshall, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


I wish to congratulate you on the 
June Convention number of Missions, 
which came in the last American mail. 
It is a splendid issue and really a great 
number to place in the hands of our 
people.—Rev. W. A. Stanton, Kurnool, 
South India. 


I am enclosing six dollars. I think 
the September issue is the best yet. 
My husband always buys 
paper every week but he says 
there isn’t a thing in it that would in- 
terest the general public. After 
reading a few articles in Misstons, he 
said, “Why don’t all religious organ- 
izations put out a magazine as interest- 
ing as this? Everyone would find 
something of interest to them.”—Mrs. 
F. R. Bartelmey, Havre, Mont. 








I have been intending for some time 
to write a word of appreciation, on be- 
half of my wife and various members 
of the Pleasant Valley Baptist Church, 
adding of course my own word to 
theirs, telling you of the wonderful 
help derived from the reading and 
study of your great magazine, Mis- 
sions. Words, however, are only 
words and do not convey all one feels. 
However, there is this about it which 
may serve as a bit of encouragement. 
Several members who lately began the 
regular study of the magazine have 
become missionary enthusiasts, where- 
as before they just took missions as a 
necessary part of the Kingdom work. 
—Rev. J. H. Adams, Camarillo, Cal. 
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The Heart of Russia 


A Cartoon BY CHARLES A. WELLS 

















USSIA’S new philosophy denies the existence of the soul 
and aims to abolish religious worship. Yet Russia has a 
soul—and Russia worships. The soul is wrapped in a frail, lit- 
tle, embalmed figure in a red tomb at the heart of Moscow—the 
Red Square. There hard by the ancient brick wall of the Krem- 
lin this granite altar-like monument draws the eyes and feet of 
a nation to it as few objects ever have before in history. It is 
the center of the revolutionary spirit. It is the tomb of Lenin. 
Stand aside in the dusk and watch the masses press in—drawn 
to this center like tiny irregular, straggling bits of steel press to 
a magnet. Armed force stands near by as a symbol of the only 
power Communism recognizes. Study the atmosphere for a 
moment and you will discover the key to Russia’s life today. 
Slowly the throngs move in. They halt for a moment and 
then reverently salute a dead leader sealed in a tomb, sealed 
more securely than any tomb was ever sealed before, by the seal 
of atheism. 
Somehow Christianity must come forth as it never has before 
and salute a living Christ and an empty tomb! 


























Above: 


The landing at 
lonely but pictur- 
esque Kodiak Island 


in Alaska. See pages 
532-535 


Below: 

Toward the sunset 
hour at the Berk- 
shire Baptist Boys’ 
Camp in Massachu- 
setts. See page 551 


Left: 
Rev. Herbert E. 
MacCombie and his 
Royal Ambassador 
Boys from the Elm- 
wood Avenue Bap- 
tist Church of 
Providence, R. I. 
They were the larg- 
est single church 
delegation at the 
Ocean Park Camp. 

See page 549 
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A Creed That Is Heresy 





N DISCUSSING the critical situation in 
the religious press, The Living Church 
(Episcopal) said recently, “A new article 
of faith seems to have been adopted by 
Christians of every name: I believe that 
the religious press can survive indefinitely with- 
out visible means of support.” 

Events have proved that this creed is heresy. 
The summer months brought additional fatal- 
ities to the religious papers. With its June issue 
The Yale Divinity News discontinued publica- 
tion. In July The Presbyterian Magazine ap- 
peared for the last time. The great Presbyterian 
Church now has no organ for informing its con- 
stituency concerning its missionary enterprises. 
Another periodical to bid farewell was The 
Record of Christian Work, founded by Dwight 
L. Moody 52 years ago. Numerous other re- 
ligious papers have had to reduce their size or 
the number of pages. Even the Roman Catholic 
paper, The Commonweal, last spring reduced its 
page size and appealed for 1,000 “silent partners” 
to give $25 each for its continuance. By this 
time you agree that the creed above is heresy. 

Nor have secular papers escaped similar fate. 
Many have disappeared. Millions of dollars in 
advertising revenue is said to have been lost by 
The Saturday Evening Post. In the fabulous 
year 1929 this weekly often appeared in more 
than 200 pages; this year in as few as 60 pages. 

You are now wondering what is the situation 
with Missions. Of course it has felt the effects 
of the long depression. For reasons readily un- 
derstood, it has lost hosts of subscribers. To 
the many thousands who still subscribe for it, we 
extend most hearty thanks for their support. 
Surely you must have noted that through all the 
lean years, Missrons has not reduced its number 
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of pages. On the contrary, its page size is actu- 
ally larger than a year ago. We are still giving 
64 pages of a good-looking, well-printed maga- 
zine. As to its contents, we leave that to you 
to judge. By rigid economy it is being issued on 
the lowest denominational subsidy in the fifteen 
years of its publication by the Board of Mission- 
ary Cooperation. 

And now for some good news. Since May Ist 
there has been a slight upward trend in subscrip- 
tions! August showed a net gain of 103 and 
September a net gain of 69. For the first time 
since the depression began four years ago, we 
have had five consecutive months without loss in 
subscriptions. To all of you, and especially to 
the 3,500 devoted Club Managers, than whom 
the magazine has no friends more faithful, sincere 
gratitude is due. 

However, the real test is ahead of us. No- 
vember, December and January bring the great- 
est subscription turnover in the year. During 
these next three months nearly 15,000 annual 
subscriptions expire. Will they all renew? 
That is the question. If yours is one of them, 
will you not show your loyalty now? MuAssions 
cannot afford to lose a single subscriber. If your 
subscription does not expire until later, will you 
not help secure at least one other subscriber? If 
all of you would do that—well, the result would 
be too good to be true! But if this appeal should 
result in such a happy consummation, we on our 
part would work still harder to give you the finest 
missionary magazine we know how to produce. 

This month again brings Thanksgiving Day. 
If you feel at all grateful for this magazine and 
for what it brings into your life, you have a sim- 
ple, inexpensive, but mightily effective way in 
which to express your thanks. 











Five Million Slaves 
Still in Bondage 


URING the autumn months churches in Great 
Britain have been celebrating the centennial 
of the abolition of slavery and the slave trade 
throughout the British Empire. It was on August 
29, 1833, a month after the death of Lord William 
Wilberforce, the great anti-slavery leader, that Par- 
liament passed the Emancipation Act whereby 
nearly 700,000 slaves were freed. It cost England 
£20,000,000, about $100,000,000, to purchase their 
freedom. For 300 years prior thereto England had 
not only tolerated but had encouraged the slave 
trade. In 1770 English ships were carrying about 
half of the wretched traffic. 

What amazing changes this century has brought 
in public opinion on slavery. Before 1833 Europe 
had imposed slavery on Africa. Now Europe is 
pledged through the League of Nations to suppress 
slavery everywhere. Before 1833 Great Britain and 
the United States were the world’s leading patrons 
of slavery. Now both countries have emancipated 
all slaves within their borders. Before 1833 the 
Christian churches championed slavery. Now the 
practice is absolutely abhorrent to all Christians. 

Unfortunately some sections of the world have 
not yet abolished the terrible traffic. Slavery con- 
tinues in Abyssinia, Arabia, Liberia and in certain 
backward tribes in Africa and Asia. Hongkong 
still permits a system of virtual slavery disguised 
under the pleasing title of “child adoption” whereby 
Chinese children are sold into a life of bondage. The 
League of Nations estimates 5,000,000 slaves in 
bondage throughout the world. About 40 govern- 
ments have ratified the League’s Slavery Conven- 
tion and cooperate with its Slavery Commission. 

What John Wesley in a letter to Lord Wilberforce 
February 26, 1791, said of slavery still holds true: 
“It is execrable villainy which is the scandal of 
religion and of human nature.” Concerning slavery 
in America he wrote it was “the vilest that ever saw 
the sun.” 

Although immense progress has been made in rid- 
ding the world of slavery, there is still need of intel- 
ligent and vigorous public conscience in all civilized 
countries to complete the task remaining and blot 
out the traffic from every corner of the earth. 


‘The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


@ November, 1933 





Huge Public Works Bill 
Includes Indian Schools 


N THE great program of public works authorized 
by the Government, $2,820,000 is set aside for 
projects in the Indian service. It includes provi- 
sion for more than 100 new day schools. They will 
be “community schools of the activity type” for the 
use of all members of the community, adults and 
children. Local material and Indian labor will be 
utilized in their construction. Even the smallest 
schools are to have varied programs. In addition 
to the main classroom, they will have space for 
workshop, library, school lunch, washing and laun- 
dering, and other community needs. Plans con- 
template sufficient land about the school (10 to 40 
acres) for gardens, athletic fields and other recrea- 
tional opportunities. Teachers’ quarters will be 
part of the school plant. 

The day schools in the first list will be in Mon- 
tana, North Carolina, South Dakota, Mississippi, 
Washington, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
North Dakota, Idaho, Oregon, Utah, California, and 
Alaska. 


The Long Expected Explosion 
Occurs in Cuba 


UBA is in the midst of a social revolution. The 

conditions which brought this about have been 
long maturing. At the close of the World War, 
Cuba had the greatest per capita wealth of any 
country in the world. After President Wilson re- 
moved the government control of sugar, the price 
soared ta,the skies. There followed a brief period 
in Cuba’s history known as the dance of the mil- 
lions, an unblushing scramble for wealth accom- 
panied by vulgar expenditure for luxury and pleas- 
ure. The sugar industry was over-developed. In 
the summer of 1920 the crash came with the decline 
in the price of sugar; banks failed and the govern- 
ment was on the verge of bankruptcy. Gradually 
the situation improved and by 1923 there was a 
large measure of recovery. 

The administration of President Machado began 
in 1925 and promised still further improvement. 
Graft was not so common and unblushing as it had 
been under the preceding administration. Public 
works on a huge scale were inaugurated; notably the 
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new capitol in Havana and the 700 miles of highway 
through the center of the island from west to east. 
At the expiration of his first term, President Mach- 
ado took measures to secure his re-election which 
virtually eliminated all possibility of opposition. 
From this on his development as a tyrant was rapid. 
Revolution was not possible because of the Platt 
Amendment imposed upon Cuba whereby the 
United States has the right of intervention for the 
maintenance of a government adequate for the pro- 
tection of life, property and individual liberty. The 
fear of such intervention has prevented revolutions. 
President Machado apparently enjoyed the support 
and protection of the United States. He was al- 
lowed to borrow immense sums of money. He 
fastened upon Cuba the terror of the secret police. 
The jails were filled with political prisoners, the press 
was gagged, and assassination of his enemies became 
an every-day occurrence. Cuba groaned under a 
tyranny comparable to that in Czarist Russia. 

Finally the United States government was per- 
suaded that President Machado had to go. It be- 
came known that he could no longer count upon 
American support. With the help of the army a 
quick revolution was effected. Machado resigned 
and fled from the country. A provisional president, 
Cespedes, was inducted into office. He lasted 
scarcely a month when a new government was pro- 
claimed in the name of students, soldiers and work- 
ers. The head of the new government is a professor 
in the University of Havana. This second revolu- 
tion, although bloodless, caused great alarm in the 
United States. A strong naval force was sent to 
Cuba, and marines were mobilized in case of need. 
It was feared that radicals would get control. 

The real power behind the new President, Grau 
San Martin, is the student body. These young men 
are daring idealists, the Nathan Hales of Cuba. For 
two long years they bore the brunt of the repressive 
measures of President Machado. They furnished 
the martyrs. They were hunted and imprisoned. 
Some of them were driven into exile, or into hiding, 
and some were killed. Other forces would like to 
get control of Cuba. The students insist that the 
politicians of former administrations who ruled 
Cuba in the interests of Big Business should not 
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have a part in the new administration. It will be 
unfortunate if they are compelled to believe that the 
moral support of the United States is behind the 
forces of reaction. It will be equally unfortunate if 
the communists gain the upper hand by making use 
of widespread hunger and unemployment. 

Out of a total population of less than 4,000,000 
there are 500,000 unemployed. Cuba is a one-crop 
country dependent for its market upon the United 
States. The last time our tariff laws were revised, 
we increased the duty upon sugar and thereby con- 
demned multitudes in Cuba to want and penury. 
Cuba should be assigned a fair quota of the sugar 
consumed by the American public. It is to be hoped 
that public opinion will sustain President Roosevelt 
in his evident purpose to avoid armed intervention 
at all hazards. The effect upon public sentiment in 
all of Latin America would be harmful. This would 
affect also all our missionary enterprises. We have 
had enough of that “sad wisdom which folly leaves 
behind” to guide our statesmen in a better path. 

(Note.—The above informing summary of what 
has happened in Cuba has been furnished by Secre- 
tary Charles S. Detweiler—En.) 


A Huge Statue to the 
** God of the Godless”’ 


HE towering influence of Lenin is again seen in 

a report from Moscow. Decision has been an- 
nounced regarding the architectural plans for the 
new Palace of the Soviets which is to rise on the site 
of the famous Cathedral of the Saviour. It will be 
recalled that the destruction of the great church by 
dynamite was completed on Christmas Day nearly 
two years ago. High above the main section of the 
new government building will be a huge statue of the 
founder of Russiancommunism. Russians who come 
to Moscow and are given the impressive experience 
of filing past the embalmed body of Lenin in his mar- 
ble tomb on the Red Square, will now have a new re- 
minder of his place in Russia. The first and last 
thing they see above the skyline of the capital will be 
this image. In former years the first and last thing 
they saw was the gilded dome of the razed cathedral. 
There could be no more striking contrast in re- 
vealing the substitution of atheism for religion. 
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This month: The Benefits of Hitlerism 
Next month: The Dangers of Hitlerism 


Hitlerism as I Saw It in Germany 


By Witu1aM B. LippHarD 


Impressions of the Nazi Revolution and 
the Benefits and Dangers of Hitlerism 





eel sales + . + Or a yw ? tm o, we am 

The old city of Heidelberg in Southern Germany with the ancient bridge 
across the river and the ruins of the castle on the left. The artist has made 
the sun take on the form of the swastika, the emblem of the Nazi Revolution 


ATE in August I stood on 
a little balcony in Berlin. 
In front of me extended a wide 
plaza. To the right towered 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, resplendent in the sum- 
mer sunshine. To the left 
stretched the world-famous avenue, Unter den 
Linden. A feeling of sadness overwhelmed me 
as the guide explained that I was standing on an 
historic spot. From this baleony the former 
German Kaiser on that memorable day in 1914 
announced that Germany had declared war. As 
he uttered those fateful words, a roaring cheer 
rose from the throats of 200,000 people massed 
in the square before him and then a mighty 
chorus, “Deutschland iiber Alles.” 
That was Germany in 1914. 
Nineteen momentous years have passed since 
that tragic day. Their events must be taken 





into account if one wishes to understand what is 
now going on in Germany. There were four 
years of blood and tears, of incredible suffering. 
They left unnumbered dead and mutilated men, 
uncounted widows and orphans, who always pay 
the cost of war. Germany was forced to accept 
a humiliating peace treaty wholly out of accord 
with President Wilson’s fourteen points in the 
armistice proposal. The treaty stipulated a 
reparations bill of impossible dimensions, the loss 
of nearly 30,000 square miles of German territory 
and a million square miles of colonies, with the 
surrender of vast resources of coal, iron and 
commerce. Then came the years of economic 
collapse with the Ruhr occupation by the French 
and their black soldiers from Africa, and the 
delirium of inflation whereby the German people 
lost everything they had until one billion Ger- 
man marks could not buy even a box of matches. 
Then followed the years of world depression, 
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plunging the nation deeper into misery and des- 
peration until more than 6,500,000 were unem- 
ployed. They were years of slowly sinking hope 
and rapidly rising despair. All of these shatter- 
ing experiences followed one after another that 
awful day in 1914. During these years the 
former allies in the war refused to adopt a liberal 
policy toward Germany and did almost nothing 
to help the struggling democratic government 
survive. Even the famous Hoover Debt Mora- 
torium in 1931 was so successfully blocked as to 
lose most of its effectiveness. In the winter of 
1932-1933 Germany stood on the brink of abso- 
lute ruin. 

Out of such a situation and against such a 
background emerged Hitlerism, the revolution 
whereby Germany came under the control of the 
National Socialists, known as:the Nazis. 

A week later I was sitting in a little outdoor 
restaurant in the old city of Nuremberg, dining 
on sausages and sauerkraut, which have been a 
specialty in this restaurant for 500 years. A 
stone’s throw away was the market-place, re- 
sounding to the blows of hammers and the buzz 
of saws as workmen were busy erecting huge 
stands for witnessing a gigantic parade. The 
city was rapidly filling with thousands of “Brown 
Shirts,” the familiar term for Adolf Hitler’s army. 





old city of Rothenberg 
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Hitler himself arrived two days later. It was 
the biennial convention of the Nazi party. Dur- 
ing the ensuing days 350 trains brought more 
than 180,000 party officials, 100,000 Storm 
Troops, 100,000 Nazi Guards, and 60,000 Hitler 
youth to this old German city. Nuremberg had 
been chosen for the convention because it typi- 
fied the purity of old Germany, undefiled by con- 
tact with anything non-Aryan. It has been 
made famous in Wagner’s opera, “Die Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg.” Out in the fields huge 
tents were being pitched, each accommodating 
500 men. A long row of cauldrons, each with a 
capacity of 500 litres of soup, was being installed 
to feed this crowd. Soon the streets were filled 
with hosts of men clad in light khaki shirts, 
peaked caps, and knee-tight breeches. They 
were young men, mostly in their early twenties. 
For Hitler is backed by a youth movement that 
has no parallel in revolutionary history. All of 
these young men were little boys during the war. 
Many of them doubtless suffered from the allied 
hunger blockade that was maintained long after 
the armistice. Each man wore the familiar 
swastika brassard on his left arm. When Hitler 
himself arrived and declined the comfort of a 
hotel in order to*share tent life with his men, the 
enthusiasm of the populace, already at delirious 
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pitch, seemed boundless. What must have been 
his emotions as he stood in the reviewing stand 
after his fiery speech and watched the immense 
parade pass by while half a million marchers 
raised their right arms and gave the salute, “Heil 
Hitler.’ Nothing like this had been seen in 
Germany since the early days of the war. 

That is Germany in 1933. 

For Hitlerism is today the most omnipresent 
fact in Germany. Pictures of Hitler are as 
abundant as those of Lenin in Russia. The Hit- 
ler emblem, the swastika, is seen a hundred times 
more frequently than the “Blue Eagle” in Amer- 
ica. Some flag factories must have worked 
endlessly to have produced the millions of 
swastikas. They are seen on automobiles and 
bicycles, in shop windows on the boulevards, and 
in bedroom windows of the humblest dwellings, 
on hay wagons and canal boats, on railroad trains 
and baby carriages, in hotel lobbies and hospital 
corridors, in schoolhouses and in churches. 
They adorn scarf pins, brooches, wrist watches, 
children’s toys. ‘They appear even on souvenir 
postcards sold to foreigners, as the picture of 
Heidelberg on page 520 so plainly reveals. Far 
down in the engine room of the ship on which I 
crossed the Atlantic, where a man sat and for 
hours watched a gauge to see that it never rose 
above or fell below a certain figure, I found a 
portrait of Hitler and the ever-present swastika. 

Already this house painter from Vienna, who 
with seven charter members founded the Nazi 
party in a Munich beer garden a dozen short 
years ago, has become a German messiah. He is 
glorified, idolized, almost deified. He is seldom 
mentioned now by name, but rather is referred 
to by such terms as Der Fiihrer, or Unsere Hoff- 
nung. He is almost worshipped as a_ god 
destined to lead the German people out of the 
despair of the post-war years into the radiance 
of anew day. At the opening session on August 
19th, marking the 450th anniversary celebration 
of the birth of Martin Luther, President Joachin 
Hossenfelder of the Nazi Christian Movement, 
said in his address, “Luther himself has re-arisen 
in the form of Hitler.” 

He has certainly captured the enthusiastic 
following of youth. More than 3,000,000 youth 
are enrolled in the Hitler Jugend. All over Ger- 
many they are infused with a new spirit, a 
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buoyancy, and an optimism that is not found 
anywhere else on earth. Nothing could surpass 
the devotion of a 15-year-old lad with whom I 
talked in the Nuremberg station after I bought 
a Hitler posteard. One of Hitler’s officials said 
recently, “We do not bother these lads with 
politics; we aim only to make them understand 
what Germany is.” An observing American 
naturally wonders what is wrong with the Chris- 
tian church at home that it does not command 
a similar devotion and enthusiasm from its 
youth. 

Two days later I was riding through the streets 
of Rothenberg. A small swastika flag was flut- 
tering from the dashboard of the carriage. In 
one of the winding alleys, a small boy of perhaps 
five years of age emerged suddenly from a door- 
way. Instantly he stood at attention, raised his 
right arm in salute and cried as we passed, “Heil 
Hitler.’ On the train to Berlin I traveled in a 
crowded third-class car. Beside me sat a 
“Brown Shirt” of the Storm Troop division. He 
happened to be a man of middle age. For more 
than an hour I talked with him. It was one of 
the most interesting and friendly conversations 
of my life. The car was filled with a score of 
boys returning with their teacher from an outing 
in the country. They were a lively bunch, full 
of energy as boys of ten usually are. After an 
hour’s ride in this bedlam of boyish glee, the train 
stopped at their station. The guard opened the 
door for the boys to alight. Instantly that entire 
group stood at attention and faced the “Brown 
Shirt” beside me. He rose to his feet. And so 
did I! Then a score of right arms shot out in 
machine-like precision. From a score of boyish 
throats came again the familiar, “Heil Hitler.” 

Multiply such incidents by the thousand and 
you have a picture of what is going on in Ger- 
many today. 

Eight months have passed since Hitler came to 
power. During this short period the achieve- 
ments of his régime are legion. So are its 
dangers. Any foreigner traveling in Germany, 
especially if he speaks the language and talks 
freely with the people on trains, in restaurants, 
on boats and in parks, cannot fail to observe that 
the Nazi program has given Germany some tre- 
mendous new assets for which generous praise is 
due. Yet its liabilities are equally formidable. 
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Moreover, they are of such a character as to raise 
apprehension in other lands. 

Among the favorable factors I summarize, 
briefly, five as follows: 

(1) Hitlerism has created a new unified Ger- 
many. A re-birth of nationalism in a most in- 
tense form is evident. Everybody now speaks 
of Germany as the 3rd Reich. That of the 
Kaiser was the first. That of the Republic fol- 
lowing the war was the second. That of the Nazi 
régime is the third. On a train one day a Ger- 
man journalist lunched with me. He referred no 
less than six times to Das Neue Deutschland. 
Provincialism is gone. From the remote borders 
of East Prussia to the mountain recesses of the 
Black Forest, it is everywhere, Alles Deutsch- 
land. It is even proposed to make Germany 
entirely homogeneous by abolishing all distinc- 
tions between the German states. All inter- 
state frontiers are to disappear so that Germany 
will become one unit of 37 districts corresponding 
to the Nazi organizations. 

A railroad official in a Leipsic restaurant ex- 
pressed the opinion that 75% of the German 
people were solidly behind Hitler. The remain- 
ing 25% were communists, socialists, monarch- 
ists, pacifists and Jews. In all my conver- 
sations I found only two Germans who seemed 
opposed to the Hitler program. One was a head- 
waiter in a hotel. For 35 years he had been a 
waiter. He and his wife had lost the savings of 
nearly 40 years in the frightful inflation that 
swept across Germany like a prairie fire. He 
saw nothing but drudgery ahead for the rest of 
his life. Although he did not dare admit it, I 
judged he was secretly acommunist. The other 
man not in favor of Hitlerism was a German who 
sat beside me in a Paris restaurant. He prob- 
ably had been compelled to flee the country and 
so took refuge in France. 

(2) Hitlerism is said to have accomplished a 
33°, decrease in unemployment. Last winter 
those out of work in Germany were estimated at 
6,500,000. Today the number is claimed to be 
down to 4,000,000. While general economic im- 
provement throughout the world has accounted 
in some measure for this, credit also belongs to 
Hitler. So-called “psychological unemploy- 
ment” has been abolished. For example, a man 
who left his father’s farm, went to the city for a 
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job, lost it and returned to the farm, is no longer 
permitted to list himself as unemployed. Vast 
public works, including miles and miles of auto 
highways, are employing great numbers of men 
directly and through the numerous industries 
benefited by such projects. Everything feels 
the stimulus of this program. A factory sales 
manager on the train to Heidelberg admitted 
that his sales force, which was 50 in 1928, had 
dropped to 15 last winter. Now it was back at 
35, or more than 100% increase in personnel. 
Women are being urged to retire to the domestic 
duties of the home, thus permitting the reem- 
ployment of men. Numerous communities tax 
every employed person a modest sum to create 
work for unemployed. A marriage bonus is paid 
to women who leave jobs in order to marry. In 
some cases an allowance as high as 1000 marks 
is granted for house furnishings. In various 
ways the Nazi program is changing the economic 
situation. 

(3) Hitlerism has restored law and order. 
Graft is said to have been eliminated. Six of 
Hitler’s officers are aware of this for they are im- 
prisoned in concentration camps. because they 
used their Nazi party membership for personal 
profit. Last winter it was the height of folly for 
anybody to venture on the streets late at night. 
Police were powerless to check the wave of gang- 
sterism and crime that resulted when formerly 
law-abiding people reached the breaking point of 
economic despair. A prominent German con- 
fided to me that to protect his own home he had 
to keep two powerful police dogs. Today they 
are no longer needed. Law and order again pre- 
vail. Once more it is safe to venture alone 
anywhere in Germany. 

(4) Hitlerism claims to have saved Germany 
from atheistic communism. Had Germany in 
her desperation last winter succumbed to com- 
munism, nobody can visualize what the result 
would have been around the world. It was 
freely affirmed in Germany that if Hitler had 
come to power four weeks later, he would have 
been too late. In the 1932 elections the com- 
munists polled 5,278,094 votes and secured 89 
seats in the Reichstag. With double the popu- 
lation in the United States, we can well picture 
American apprehension if last November com- 
munists had polled 10,556,188 votes and had 
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Entrance to Hitler’s Anti-Communist Museum on the 
Judenstrasse in Berlin. The figure in front is a wax 
effigy of a communist 


elected 178 representatives to Congress. One of 
the most interesting places in Berlin is Hitler’s 
anti-communist museum. Either by coinci- 
dence or design it is located on the Jiidenstrasse. 
Through this museum German youth daily 
march as in regiments. By charts, diagrams, 
pictures, atheistic literature, wax figures, bombs, 
guns, they are vividly informed of the menace of 
communism from which Germany has now been 
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freed. Last July American newspapers made 
much of a wholesale stoppage of all trains and 
autos in Germany at a certain hour on a certain 
day. It was the final effort to catch leaders or 
emissaries of communism alleged to be plotting 
an overthrow of the Hitler government and a 
counter-revolution. About 30 were caught in 
this dragnet. All are now interned in concen- 
tration camps. 

(5) Finally, Hitlerism has given Germany a 
new spirit. On the train to Triberg I shared my 
compartment with a German business man. The 
train stopped at a small town. It was the eve- 
ning hour and people were thronging the street 
leading from the station. “Look,” said my trav- 
eling companion, “one again sees people with 
smiling faces.” A profound psychological 
change seems to have taken place in Germany. 
It is like a vast religious revival. From the 
depth of misery has emerged new confidence. 
Out of despair has come new hope. Pride of race 
has been revived and intensified, so as to banish 
the humiliation of defeat. Almost overnight the 
outlook of sixty million people has been trans- 
formed. Faith in themselves, unfortunately at 
the cost of faith in others, again fills the German 
soul. With new undergirding of spiritual 
strength, the people look into the future with 
confidence that in Hitler they have found a 
Fiihrer, a real leader who will guide Germany 
into the promised land. 

This conviction grips them even to the point 
of humor. I was having breakfast with another 
American in Berlin. He had ordered two 
shirred eggs. When the waiter returned from 
the kitchen, four eggs appeared on the plate. 
When the American remonstrated, saying he had 
ordered only two, the waiter explained that each 
of the two eggs had contained two yolks. While 
there were four yolks, there were only two eggs 
and the Herr Americaner would be charged for 
only two. Then with a smile on his face, the 
waiter said, “You see, even the hens are respond- 
ing to the appeal of Hitler.” 


(The concluding instalment, ‘‘The Dangers of 


Hitlerism,”’ 


will appear in the December issue.) 
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Secretary James H. Franklin delivers the dedicatory address at the laying of the corner stone for 


the new Baptist Theological Building in Riga, Latvia. 


Prof R. E. Ekstein is interpreting. 


Dr. W. O. Lewis, Foreign Mission Society Representative in Europe, sits at the.extreme left 


Baltic Baptists 


WENTY years ago all of what 
is now Finland, Estonia, Latvia 
+ and Lithuania was part of the Rus- 
' sian Empire. In December, 1917, 
Finland declared its independence. 
This was recognized by the Soviet 
-~ Government. However, civil war 
_ between the Bolshevist sympathiz- 
ers and the pro-German elements 
kept Finland in a disturbed condi- 
» tion more than a year longer. The 
_ three other Baltic States declared 
_ their independence in 1918. They 
~ were still fighting desperately for 
a8 their freedom from Russia when the 
Allied Powers made peace with 
Germany at the close of the World 
War. Not until 1920 was the 
independence of these three Baltic States 
formally recognized by the Soviet Government, 
and then only after costly warfare. 

Scattered through these four little countries 
on the Baltic Sea are about 18,000 Baptists. 
Here, as in sections of Eastern and Southeastern 








By James H. FRANKLIN 


There are 18,000 Baptists in the little 
countries of Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. All border on the 
Baltic Sea on one side and three on 
Russia on the other. Dr. Franklin 
gives intimate glimpses into their heroic 


history and their gratifying progress 


Europe, the streams of Baptist life had their 
source at Hamburg, Germany. The baptism of 
Oncken near Hamburg in 1834 and the establish- 
ment of a Baptist school in that city had a great 
influence all over Northern and Eastern Europe. 

Long before Estonia and Latvia had seceded 
from Russia there were Christian believers in 
those countries who rebelled at the intolerant 
and formal State Churches (Lutheran), as well 
as at the superstitions fostered by the Holy 
Orthodox Church which had so long dominated 
most of Russia. ‘These early believers were 
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usually baptized in secret. In time they be- 
came more bold and began publicly to preach 
the gospel as Baptists understand it. This 
they did in spite of dungeon and chains. They 
became the chief dissenters in Estonia and 
Latvia, as they are even to this day. They had 
no schools of their own and no mission board in 
some other land gave them much aid. Never- 
theless, they developed their own churches. 
Occasionally one of their men found his way to 
Germany or England for study and inspiration, 
but back he went to the lands where dissenters 
were despised and persecuted for preaching the 
gospel without the consent of the State Church. 
For such an offense some of the lay-preachers 
were often in chains. On my last visit to Es- 
tonia in 1932 I was told that the strongest 
Baptist churches in that country are to be 
found now in those centers where nearly 50 years 
ago the pioneers suffered most—where they 
were put into prison or were dragged by their 
beards. 

Today the situation is very different. Baptists 
are still regarded as dissenters, but no longer can 
it be said that as a class they are composed 
almost entirely of ignorant and unlearned men. 
At Tallinn, the capital, British and American 
Baptists (Northern) help in the conduct of an 
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excellent school for Christian workers. Its fine 
building was secured largely through the gener- 
ous gift of a noble woman in California. The 
titular head of the school is the beloved Adam 
Podin, but the members of the staff who bear 
the chief responsibility are Oswald Taerk, a 
graduate of Andover Newton Theological School 
in America, and Edgar Kilimit, who completed 
the course in one of the well-known Baptist 
schools in England. These men and others are 
helping to give Baptists a new leadership and 
place in Estonia. Baptist visitors from Eng- 
land and America are now offered the use of the 
great Lutheran cathedral which will easily ac- 
commodate an audience of 2,000 or more. 
Twice, with the consent of the Bishop, it has 
been my honor to address large audiences in 
that building. 

While Baptists in Estonia are differentiated 
from other groups by: their doctrinal beliefs. 
they are also placing proper emphasis on practi- 
cal Christian service. After the war, the Editor 
of Missions took to these Baltic States a large 
shipment of relief supplies contributed by 
American Baptists under the slogan “Fill a 
Ship in Fellowship.”” These supplies were dis- 
tributed by Baptist committees to all needy 
people, irrespective of race, creed or class. 





President Adam Podin, center, Prof. Oswald Taerk at his right and Prof. Edgar Kilimit at his 
left, with students in the Baptist Theological Seminary at Tallinn, Estonia 
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Nearly two years later a woman in the large 
audience at the Cathedral at Tallinn held me 
with one hand while she pointed upward with 
the other until an interpreter could tell me the 
meaning of her words and her gesture. “She 
is talking about the Ship of Fellowship,” 
the interpreter explained. “She says you Amer- 
icans saved her children and that Heaven will 
reward you.” 

The spirit of practical service is illustrated also 
by some of the things which the Estonian Bap- 
tists themselves are doing. Miss Tabea Corjus, 
who had a year of study in America, is doing her 
best for the under-privileged children of Tallinn 
and vicinity. Never will a visitor forget an 
hour or so in her Fresh Air Camp on a rented 
farm where the children of the poor are given a 
chance in summer for health-creating and 
heart-renewing life. Nor will one ever forget 
a visit with Adam Podin to the prisons, or a day 
with him in a camp for lepers—his children, as 
he calls them. In spirit he is a father to them, 
whether distributing gifts, preaching the gospel, 
or holding the communion cup for those whose 
hands are so eaten away by leprosy that they 
cannot hold it for themselves. 

In 1932 the 41 Baptist churches in Estonia 
reported a total membership of 6,115, without 
counting the children which, according to the 
laws of the land, must be included in any esti- 
mate of “constituency.” These 41 churches 
conduct 56 branches and 65 _ out-stations. 
Ten years ago there were less than 3,000 mem- 
bers of these same churches. 

The story of the early days of Baptists in 
Latvia is not unlike that of Estonian Baptists. 
Long before the World War they, too, were 
suffering and serving. For instance, the story 
of John Alexander Frey, who still abides, though 
with a seriously weakened body, would read 
like one from apostolic days if it were written. 
He knows the perils of the pioneer dissenter. 
He knows what exile to Siberia means. He 
knows, too, the joy of seeing evangelical truth 
prosper in spite of all difficulties. The memories 
of even a few hours with this hero of the cross 
when I last visited Latvia are still an inspiration. 
In the evening hours of his career he looks back 
over many a hardship, but modestly thanks 
God for the opportunities which have been his 
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for service. And as able men and women who 
are now taking up the tasks gather around him, 
he notes with joy the growth of some splendid 
churches and the school which he helped to 
establish. 

A day’s ride through the countryside in 
Latvia may take one past half a dozen Baptist 
church buildings of such a character as to give 
one a good impression of those who worship 
there. One Friday evening at Windau I spoke 
in a large church building to 1,000 people. The 
next evening, Saturday, I spoke to a congrega- 
tion of several hundred at Libau, and on Sunday 
to a great company at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new seminary building at Riga, for 
which the Lettish Baptists themselves have 
raised $20,000. They had hoped to have help 
from American Baptists to complete the struc- 
ture. Alas! ‘Their hopes thus far have been 
disappointed and the building lacks much of 
completion. When shall we be able to help 
these noble Baptists to provide a suitable home 
for the Seminary, which is conducted so ably by 
Principal Ries, Professor Ekstein and others? 
Baptists of Great Britain and Northern Baptists 
of America help in the support of the school. 
May friends be raised up to enable them to com- 
plete their building. 
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The leaders in the Latvian Baptist Conven- 
tion are able men. Much might be written 
regarding some of them. ‘The Letts as a whole 
are a noble people. Thousands of hardy 
Russians also are to be found in the Eastern and 
Southeastern sections of the country. In Latvia 
there are now nearly 11,000 Baptists. 

And what shall I say of little Lithuania, where 
the first Lithuanian Baptist church and the 
first Baptist Convention in the land were organ- 
ized only six months ago? (See October Mis- 
SIONS, page 484.) There are only about 1,000 
Baptists in the entire country—Lithuanians, 
Germans and Letts. And Lithuania is a strong 
Roman Catholic country. Only a few years 
ago Rev. Th. Gerikas and lay-preacher Variako- 
jis were Baptist pioneers among the Lithua- 
nians. Now John Inkenas, his sister Dorothy, 
and Miss Maria Variakojis have graduated at 
Andover Newton Theological School and are 
back in their native land for work. How will 
the three of them be supported? They stand 
almost at the fountainhead of Baptist work 
among the Lithuanians. If, perchance, the 
history of Baptists in Sweden should be repeated 
on an opposite shore of the Baltic, some day 
there will be many Baptist churches and able 
leaders in Lithuania. 

In the three Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, the entire population is about 
6,000,000—nearly 1,000,000 less than Greater 
New York alone. In those three countries 
there are only about 18,000 Baptists. But 
think of their strategic location on the borders 
of Russia. And remember that Baptists are 
the chief dissenters on that border. One who 
knows the history of the Baptists of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia must hold these European 
dissenters in special honor. In these Baltic 
lands one almost feels in one’s face the hot, 
stifling anti-religious breath from Russia. Over 


the air by radio comes the atheistic propaganda 
from Moscow and Leningrad. What if on the 
borders of Russia there were in the churches a 
real demonstration of Christlikeness as opposed 
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to the formalism and superstition which the 
Russians saw under the banner of religion in the 
Holy Orthodox Church. 

Some day the doors to Russia may open wide. 
Some day those who believe they have driven 
out God may discover that they cannot get 
away from Him. Out of some dark and stony 
experience they may come to say: “Surely God 
is in this place, and we knew it not.” Some day 
the people of Russia may ask for the teachings 
of the Man of Galilee without any ecclesiastical 
increment. Already there are nearly a score of 
well-trained young men and women among the 
Baptists of the Baltic States who have received 
excellent education in America and England 
and are now serving successfully in their native 
lands, besides the larger number of those who 
were trained in the Baptist seminaries at Tallinn 
and Riga. Baptist schools in Estonia, Latvia 
and Poland on the borders of Russia, if properly 
supported, might be training goodly numbers of 
well qualified messengers for future service. The 
Russian language is familiar to many of them. 

I have mentioned schools especially because 
Northern Baptists are doing little to help in 
other directions in the Baltic States. For the 
most part the Lettish and Estonian Baptists 
have supported their own pastors and evangel- 
ists and have erected their own houses of worship. 
Therefore they deserve more richly such help as 
may be given them from abroad in the training 
of their leaders. And if funds were available 
they should be helped with literature programs, 
training institutes and great forward movements 
in evangelism. 

Fifty or more years ago the Baptists in the 
Scandinavian countries faced conditions similar 
to those today in Estonia and Latvia. Now 
Baptists in Sweden, Norway and Denmark all 
have their own foreign mission agencies and are 
sending their sons and daughters to Africa and 
the Orient while developing strong churches 
at home. Such has been their progress. 

Such can also be the progress among Baltic 
Baptists on the borders of Russia. 
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Chanksaibing 


Q Prayer for Thanksgiving Dap 


O GOD, our Heavenly Father, we give Thee 
thanks for the many mercies that crowd our 
lives. We cannot count our blessings, for they are 
beyond number, and they come to us new every 
morning and fresh every evening. Make us able to 
see even the experiences which seem against us in 
the light of Thy goodness, judging our experiences 
by our assurance of Thy love and not judging Thy 
love by our experiences. But we thank Thee that 
these hard experiences do not make up the main 
measure of our lives. We are hopelessly in debt to 
Thy love for the enrichment that is always coming 
to us in our friends, in our work, in our natural 
powers, in our homes, in our aspirations. Forgive 
us for the miserable sin of ingratitude and strengthen 
in us the grace of thanksgiving. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—From “Talking with God,” by Cleland B. McAfee. 


Scripture Texts 


Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift. 
—2 Cor. 5:15. 


In everything give thanks: for this is the will of 
God in Christ Jesus concerning you.—1 Thess. 5:18. 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father. 
James 1:17. 


Be careful for nothing: but in everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto God.—Phil. 4:6 


At All Times 


O Thou whose bounty fills my cup 
With every blessing meet, 

I give Thee thanks for every drop,— 
The bitter and the sweet. 


I praise Thee for the desert road, 
And for the river-side; 

For all Thy goodness hath bestowed, 
And all Thy grace denied. 


I thank Thee for both smile and frown, 
And for the gain and loss; 
I praise Thee for the future crown, 
And for the present cross. 
—From “The Library of Religious Poetry,” 
by Jane Crewdson. 





J Give Thanks 
By L. W. GowEN 


The author, a veteran Baptist min- 
ister, 84 years old and blind, has read 
the Bible through five times with his 
fingers, and the Psalms and the New 
Testament fourteen times. 

The poem was recited by him on the 
60th anniversary of his ordination to 
the ministry. 





My heart would sing a song of praise 

To Him whose goodness crowns my days, 
For grace to help through joys and tears 
In service sweet these sixty years. 


How strange it seems that He should placc 
On me the signet of His grace, 

And send me forth, ’mid hopes and fears, 
To preach His gospel sixty years. 


High calling this, O fellow men, 

To tell that story o’er again; 

And higher, sweeter it appears 

When seen through all these sixty years. 


These years are past, the record sealed 
Till all our work shall be revealed. 
But if I may, when He appears, 

I'll praise Him for these sixty years. 


Thanksgibing Thoughts 


We are not to wait for some great stroke of good 
fortune to flood our souls with gratitude before 
thanking God for our blessings, but daily and at all 
times recall God’s loving provision for us all the days 
of our lives. For the ordinary comforts of life; for 
food and clothes and shelter; for friends, loved ones, 
Christian companions; let us not continue to take 
these things for granted, but accustom ourselves to 
see in them the hand of a good and loving heavenly 
Father.—From “Prayer,” by N. A. Allen. 


Have you ever had your day suddenly turn sun- 
shiny because of a cheerful word? Have you ever 
wondered if this could be the same world, because 
someone had been unexpectedly kind to you? You 
can make today the same for somebody. It is only 
a question of a little imagination, a little time and 
trouble. Think now, “What can I do today to make 
someone happy?”—Maltbie D. Babcock. 
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Missions in West China have been doing 
union work long before it received its 
strong emphasis in the Laymen’s Report 


The Green Goat Temple 
and the Chengtu Fair 


Perhaps you visited the World’s Fair in Chicago 


during the summer. You will be interested in 
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Dr. Taylor’s description of the Chengtu Fair 


and its unusual opportunity for evangelism 


JOSEPH TAYLOR 
Thirty Years in West China 


By JosEpH TAYLOR 


N THE spring of each year, at a temple out- 
side the West Gate of Chengtu, the people 

of Szechuan hold a fair. The different districts 
and prefectures have space allotted to them for 
the display of such goods as they produce. Flor- 
ists bring trees and flowers in great abundance for 
sale. In fact, the fair is sometimes called “The 
Flower Fair.” Farming implements and domes- 
tic utensils are brought. Birds and baskets are 
there aplenty. In the temple one may find fine 
old pictures and many specimens of carved stone 
and bamboo. Eating houses and tea shops are 
to be found in different parts of the grounds. 

The temple is named Green Goat Temple, after 
a bronze goat in one part of the shrine. This ani- 
mal is stroked by those who pass through the hall 
for they seem to regard the goat as possessing 
healing powers. 

The fair is open for some four or five weeks. 
Visitors from all parts of the province are to be 
found in attendance. At least 100,000 people 
come to this temple and fair each year. As means 
of travel are improved, this number will be 
greatly increased. 

Such a multitude coming together every day of 
the week furnishes a splendid opportunity to the 
Christian churches in Chengtu to reach the peo- 
ple with the gospel. The question of how best 


to seize this opportunity and make the most of it 
was settled long ago. 


It must be done by united 


effort. . In fact this method has been in vogue in 
the province of Szechuan for over forty years. 
The burden of proof for any other individualistic 
and divisive way of doing things rests with those 
who prefer to go “on their own.” 

Union in Christian service is no new principle 
in West China. This is not the place to develop 
this thought, for I want to tell about this fair. 
But it should be said that much of the advice in 
the Laymen’s Inquiry Report relative to united 
service on the foreign mission field sounds like an 
old tale to missionaries in Szechuan. We have 
been trying it for a long time. 

For many years we have had an organization 
known as the Szechuan Christian Council. Dr. 
H. J. Openshaw has been secretary of evangelism 
for over a decade. Branches of this council exist 
in all the leading cities of this province where 
more than one mission is working. 

So the Chengtu Christian Council takes the 
lead in planning and conducting the Christian 
campaign at the fair. A space is secured and a 
tent erected. This year we had rooms in the 
temple. Benches are put in. A stove is se- 
cured for cooking and supplying hot water. A 
bedroom is furnished for the one who is in charge 
day and night. Attractive posters, mainly of 
Scripture texts, and a megaphone, help to make 
up the equipment. It is not difficult for us to 
attract the crowd. | 
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A group of workers is appointed for each day. 
The plan worked as follows this year: 

Sunday, the two “Y’s” and the Student Christian 
Movement of the Union University. 

Monday, United Church of Canada Mission. 

Tuesday, Church Missionary Society. 

Wednesday, Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

Thursday, Friends Service Council. 

Friday, American Baptist Mission. 

Saturday, Woman’s Day. The three Woman’s 
Mission Societies, helped by their Girls’ Schools, held 
the fort. 

Meetings were held all day. While the ap- 
pointed preachers rested for an hour and a half at 
noon, the Szechuan Council on Public Health put 
on special educational lectures illustrated by a 
stereopticon lantern. At other times lectures on 
new methods in agriculture were given by one of 
the teachers from the University. Other work- 
ers were busy distributing tracts on the gospel, 
about flies and other unsanitary evils, and selling 
Bibles and Scripture portions. The cost of all 
this work amounted to about $250.00, which sum 
was shared by the organizations taking part. 
The Council on Health Education furnished 
extra literature free of cost. 

In spite of the general dislike of statistics, I am 
venturing to give a few about this united effort at 





the Chengtu Fair: 
Speakers Attendance Literature 
First week 23 6,100 Health Tracts 23,000 
Second “ 34 7,100 Evangelistic 15,000 
Third “ 30 5,400 Other forms 5,000 
Fourth “ 31 4,100 
— 43,000 





118 22,700 
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The fair has closed and these folk from all parts 
of the province have returned to their homes. 
Many of them came from country places where 
the Christian preacher seldom goes. Others have 
met some Christian colporter as he makes the 
round of his all-too-large territory. Some of 
them may have bought a copy of one of the gos- 
pels. Others have never seen the sacred Scrip- 
ture. Very many of them cannot read. It is 
safe to say that most of them had never seen a 
stereopticon lantern. Not a few of them not 
only listened to the preachers but lingered in the 
guest room for more intimate conversation after 
the lecture. 

On the surface, one may say that much of this 
work nears the haphazard type—an arrow shot at 
aventure. Well, that is so; and has always been 
so in the work of Christian missions. I devoutly 
hope that it will continue to be so. There is still 
great need of sowing the seed broadcast in this 
province of sixty million souls. The Christian 
church will forfeit one of her best opportunities 
to make the truth of God known the day she stops 
this heralding of that truth. The cry against 
preaching the gospel to the people rests on very 
shallow grounds. Our Leader used this method 
to make the gospel known. To set a quiet, ear- 
nest and consistent Christian life over against 
this evangelizing of the people is to break a funda- 
mental union in things spiritual. It ought to be 
possible to live the gospel and at the same time to 
preach it. “Go... preach ... good news.” 

These are the eternal marching orders of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. We will be unfaithful 


in our trust if we fail to obey them. 
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It’s a Long Way 
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Did you know that they grow 
four-inch pansies and eleven- 
‘inch strawberries in Alaska? 


to Alaska 


You will 
simply have 
to believe 
this fish 
story. Miss 
de Clercq 
will vouch 
for it 


A journey to an American wonderland with its lofty moun- 
tains, smooth seas and abundant fish, and a visit to the 
Kodiak Orphanage with its character-building ministry for boys 


and girls of mixed American, European and Asiatic ancestry 


Older boys at 
the Kodiak 
Orphanage 
and their 
evening fish 
dinner 
which they 
have just 
caught 


By GERTRUDE S. DE CLERCQ 


HILE people in the United States were 

sweltering, with the thermometer at 100 or 
higher, I was sailing blissfully northward from 
Seattle, enjoying the cool breezes which blew 
over the waters and the snow-capped mountains 
of Alaska. It is indeed a wonderland, with 
scenic beauty everywhere; great mountain ranges 
with any number of peaks, from 10,000 feet to 
the highest of all, Mt. McKinley, towering 
against the sky. Thus sailing up the coast and 
among the islands and canneries, three things 





stand out prominently in memory,—mountains, 
sea, and fish! 

With an area of nearly 600,000 square miles, 
more than one-sixth of all the land under the 
American flag, and with a population, in the 
entire territory of only 50,000, one can realize 
that the towns are small and far apart, with boats 
and aeroplanes (if sufficient funds are available) 
the only means for bringing people together. 
To people living in great cities like Chicago and 
New York, Alaska seems a lonely place. 

The scenic beauty of the voyage surpasses 
description. Our comfortable boat sailed 
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through the Inside Passage, into “fjords,” among 
beautiful green islands, past waterfalls and 
glaciers and snow-covered mountains, rising, in 
places, straight up from the water; between 
shores thickly covered with evergreen trees. 
There is an element of danger in sailing these 
waters because of the rocks which abound, but 
this adds zest to the voyage. A captain must be 
a skilful mariner, else his ship, cargo, and pas- 
sengers will come to grief. Most of the towns 
at which we stopped were built on the mountain 
side, and had long flights of steps leading up to 
streets in residential sections. 

It was the height of the fishing and canning 
season and it was a great relief to see people really 
busy, if only for a period. Ketchikan, our first 
port of call in Alaska, is a center of the fishing 
industry, the most important business in Alaska. 
It is said that the United States is getting from 
Alaska annually almost six times as much value 
in fish as the sum paid for the whole territory 
when purchased in 1867 from Russia. 

Speaking of fishing, I never expected to see or 
smell so much fish in all my life as I did during 
these few weeks in Alaska. The boats docked 
for hours in marvelously beautiful places, where 
there was nothing of habitation but cannery 
buildings. In more than one cannery, I watched 
the process from the time the victims flopped 
from the fishing boat into the various machines 
which beheaded, be-tailed, be-finned, cleaned, 
canned and covered them, then into the huge 
ovens where they were cooked, and finally to the 
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places where cans were labeled and packed. 
Someone has asked if the fish that is canned is 
fresh. It is so fresh that it is scarcely dead as it 
goes into the containers! And I failed to see any 
cannery that did not look clean. 

On one occasion I was one of a party to go 
salmon-fishing. With friends from the Baptist 
Orphanage we “motored” by boat to Woman’s 
Bay and cast out the net. This was my first ex- 
perience. As the net, more than 100 feet in 
length, was skilfully manipulated until it lay in a 
great circle in the water, at least one “fisherman” 
was thrilled. And then it was pulled in with 
more than 500 good-sized struggling salmon. It 
sounds like a “fish” story, doesn’t it? One hears 
many “tall” stories about the products of Alaska 
as told by fellow-passengers on the steamers. 
One man from Fairbanks grows pansies four 
inches in diameter and a few of his strawberries 
are 1114 inches across! 

There were several stops along the way. 


. Juneau, the Alaskan capital, is one of the largest 


mining centers in the world. Millions of dollars 
have been taken from the gold mines here. It 
was the most imposing and up-to-date town 
visited, yet its population probably does not 
exceed 1,200. The old Russian capital, Sitka, is 
beautifully located, with its island-sprinkled 
harbor and a background of majestic mountains. 
Father Kashavoroff, the curator of the museum 
at Juneau, had come to Sitka to “show off” the 
old Russian church. He belongs to a family 
that has been related to the Russian church in 











Picturesque setting of Sitka, Alaska, backed against mountains with the sea at its front door 
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The Russian Church at Ouzinkie on Spruce Island 


Alaska for more than a century. His brother is 
the priest in Kodiak. However, to me person- 
ally, the Sheldon Jackson School, supported by 
the Presbyterian Board, was of more vital inter- 
est. The school covers grades from the sixth 
through the twelfth. More than 100 Thlinget 
Indian boys and girls are having physical, in- 
tellectual, industrial and Christian training here. 
They are looking to the future, not to the faded 
glories of the past. 

And then the ship landed at Cordova, the part- 
ing of the ways, because here I transferred to a 
small boat going “to the westward” to my des- 
tination. I boarded the little “steamer” at two 
o'clock in the morning. Because of the tales of 
seasoned travelers in these waters, dark fore- 
bodings filled my heart. The hour and the 
strange little boat, so different from the one I 
was leaving, seemed to add to the desolation. 
But the next morning the sun was shining glori- 
ously out of a sapphire sky and the forebodings 
fled before the sunshine. For three days and 
three nights we were on our way, a sort of a “dry- 
dock” boat ride,—we stood at piers more hours 
than we sailed. As we wended our way among 
the islands with the mountains about us, I real- 
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ized that this was a trip not included in the 
regular itinerary of a tourist. It was one of the 
loveliest parts of the voyage. Yet at times I 
felt that I was a million miles from anywhere. 

In the early evening of the eighth day from 
Seattle, the boat sailed up the channel. I had 
my first glimpse of the only Baptist mission in 
Alaska, and landed at the town of Kodiak, on 
Kodiak Island. On this island, 100 miles long, 
the first permanent settlement of Russians was 
established in 1783. AsI saw the friendly group 
gathered on the dock, “to see the boat come in,” 
and recognized Rev. W. A. Goudie, our superin- 
tendent, with Mrs. Goudie and their two boys, 
Bill and Charles, I entered somewhat into the 
feelings which Columbus must have had when 
he sighted land, after his long voyage! We trav- 
eled in the mission dory from Kodiak to Wood 
Island, about a fifteen minutes’ sail, and came to 
one of the brightest spots of the whole trip,—the 
Kodiak Baptist Orphanage, or “K. B. O.,” as 
everyone calls it. It is located on one of the 
loveliest little islands that one can possibly im- 
agine. 

The children, accompanied by the workers, 
flocked out to meet and greet us. At once I felt 
that I “belonged.” The boys and girls brought 
their floral gifts of friendship,—bouquets of 
beautiful wild-flowers, of which, it is said, there 
are more than 200 varieties on Wood Island 
alone. 

This gave me an opportunity to observe the 
children. As the days went by and we talked 
and walked together, I knew that these children 
were not very different from those back home. 
There were 59 in the Orphanage. They all have 
some Aleut Indian blood, which is similar to the 
Eskimo. But with a possible two or three ex- 
ceptions, they have other blood, too. Anyone 
would know that “Patsy” Sullivan is part Irish; 
that little Georgie Yoshida’s father or grand- 
father was Japanese; that the fair-haired, blue- 
eyed boys and girls have Scandinavian and 
German ancestry; and that in others are the un- 
mistakable signs of Russian parentage. Because 
of this mixture the children differ materially, in 
appearance and disposition. Most of them have 
an unfortunate background, with a lack of moral- 
ity, and have had limited opportunities, but in 
their hearts they are Christians with a desire to 
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live right. They are bright, lovable and un- 
selfish. 

From an economic viewpoint there is not much 
of a future in store for these young people, but if 
they go out from the orphanage and establish 
Christian homes, the years of training will be 
well worth while and will be of inestimable value 
to Alaska. 

When this work was started in 1893 by the 
New England Society, the object was “to give a 
home and Christian training to orphan and desti- 
tute Alaskan children.” The mission has more 
than carried out its purpose. The workers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Goudie, of whom I have spoken; Miss 
Pearl Wooton, girls’ house mother; Miss Adena 
Sorenson, boys’ house mother; and Miss Minnie 
Summers, kitchen and dining-room matron,—are 
surely “living it through,” as they spend their 
lives in building the characters of these children 
around the central figure of Jesus Christ. 

The orphanage is located on a 640-acre farm, 
with 18 acres under cultivation. There is a herd 
of 48 cattle, and 20 of the cows are milked. 
There are splendid gardens, from which are 
gathered food for summer and much of the win- 
ter; and a quantity of wood to becut. The boys 
assist in all these activities. The girls do practi- 
cally all the housework, including the cooking, 
make butter and look after the creamery. The 
older boys and girls do the laundry work. All 
are under the supervision of the staff. The 
children attend the Territorial School. 

Here, also, is the only Baptist church in all 
Alaska. Alas, the attractive church building, 
which stood on a hill overlooking the orphanage, 
was considered unsafe and has been demolished. 
The church services are now conducted in the 
chapel of the orphanage building. It seems a 
pity that the only Baptist congregation in all 
that vast territory cannot have a suitable meet- 
ing-house! 

Someone has asked if there is adequate provi- 
sion for the spiritual life of the people of Alaska. 
The answer is an emphatic “No!” The United 
States has done much in the establishment of 
schools, and in improvement in health, sanitary 
and economic conditions; but along religious 
lines there is much to be desired. The Baptists 
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Here is the whole family at the Kodiak Orphanage 


have a great section allocated to them, for which 
they are responsible, but only this one mission 
has been established. It is the dream of the 
present workers that some day there will be an- 
other “Bacone College” on Wood Island. Inthe 
town of Kodiak we have a little chapel and a 
workers’ cottage. With these as a base, a col- 
porter could do a great work among the villages 
and towns on the islands. 

And so we said farewell to the friends at 
“K. B. O.” and sailed homeward. There was a 
detour to Seward, where the Jessie Lee Home 
(Methodist) was visited. It was not until I 
arrived in Alaska that I realized there was an 
Alaskan flag—a blue background on which are 
the North Star and the Big Dipper. The design 
was made by a boy trained in the Jessie Lee 
Home, and was accepted by the territorial gov- 
ernment as the emblem for Alaska. 

As I completed the 4,000 miles of sea voyage 
from Seattle to Kodiak and return, my concep- 
tion of Alaska was much like that expressed by 
the late Warren G. Harding—“so mighty, meas- 
ureless and magnificent, resourceful and remote, 
with some great purpose unrevealed, to challenge 
human genius.” 
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The Church 


for Forgotten Men 


By Wii1am N. HuBBELL 


A vivid portrayal of men in the bread lines of New York 
and the relief ministry of the Mariners’ Temple, known 
by the bread lines as the Big Brown Church by the Square 


N our church building, known as 
the Mariners’ Temple and so 
named because in other years the 
church ministered specifically to 
mariners, we hold a second Sunday 
evening service. Widely known as the “Home 
Hour,” it draws in large numbers, the solitary 
and unattached men of the Chatham Square 
district. All of our church members participate. 
The service is packed with good cheer, cups of 
steaming coffee and a bite to eat, hearty singing 
led by a live deacon, with piano and violin 
accompaniment, repartee, hand-clasps and a 
talk on some live social or religious theme. A 
group of ten to fifteen genuinely devoted 
Christian women in restrained delicate ways 
lend a charm without which the word home is 
emptied of its inner meaning. 

On a hot Sunday evening last August, I sat on 
the platform looking into the faces of nearly 200 
men of diversified types, conditions and dress. 
The sight was a familiar one. I have seen it for 
20 years. But it never loses its significance, for 
I am there privileged to pierce through outward 
masks into hidden battlefields of the human 
spirit where tragedies, romances, struggles, 
victories are resolved. 

What is so fascinating as life? In front of me 
I recognized a veteran whose war experiences 
were so gruesome as to be almost unbelievable. 
He had recently returned with a convalescent 
ankle from the hospital. Unemployed, he 
sought a shelter where he knew a welcome and a 
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William N. Hubbell 


cot awaited him. Other veterans surrounded 
him. Amanat his left, tall, soldierly, after years 
of struggle won another fight. He conquered 
himself. At his side an ex-soldier of culture 
gravely listened. Two more were near by. 
They occupy positions of responsibility. A 
short distance away were other soldiers. Yon- 
der sat a big man, a singer. Choir members 
call him the “‘boy chorister.” He is 83 years of 
age and has a story of spiritual triumph to tell 
to the nations. At the piano sat two musicians. 
One was a first violinist in Victor Herbert’s 
famed orchestra. On the second row I spied a 
man with whom [ had recently talked. ‘Eight 
years ago,” he told me, “I said to my sister in 
her Massachusetts home that I would not 
drink another glass of liquor. I have kept my 
word.” 

I missed many men that evening who love the 
“Home Hour.” They have plunged into busi- 
ness openings, temporary and permanent. One 
of this group, a splendid Norwegian, first came to 
the Temple last winter with a fellow-country- 
man. One evening his countryman told us he 
was returning to his mother’s sumptuous home 
in Norway after 18 years of absence and of 
silence. He asked that we sing ““My Mother’s 
Prayers Have Followed Me.” It was an 
affecting moment. With satisfaction I picked 
out men here and there in the room who attend 
church services because they are religiously 
inclined. Many of them earn but a meagre 
livelihood. They live in neighboring hotels 
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because these hotels afford cheaper quarters 
than can be found elsewhere in the city. But 
they have the right “stuff” in them. 

In the audience were foreigners who failed to 
grasp much that was said; also sub-normals, 
whose thinking was the thinking of children 
eight and twelve years of age, besides back- 
sliders, periodical drinkers and drug addicts. 
In the side seats one could recognize scattered 
bunches of bent and feeble men. They have 


long been alienated from themselves and from 
society. Mechanically they swing weary feet 
along the “highway of forgotten men.” Al- 
though called a highway, it is after all only a rut 
which unprofitable daily routine digs deeper and 
Uninteresting 


deeper with the passing years. 
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groups, to say the least! And yet from such 
groups have come stalwart, redeemed men, 
honored citizens—the Jerry McAuleys of New 
York. The moment uninteresting men enter 
our doors they belong to us. The entrance has 
been voluntary and participation in our program 
will be voluntary. Therefore they are welcome. 
In truth, all men are welcome to the Big Brown 
Church by the Square. 

As I think of deeper meanings of our weekly 
“Home Hour,” let me say that we (the church) 
are unceasingly thankful that it is Christ’s 
business tosave men. Weare also grateful that 
the church’s mission and responsibilities have 
been clearly recognized, negatively and posi- 
tively. Negatively by a willingness to shelve 
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party labels, social shibboleths and extreme 
personal platforms among its unimpressive 
exhibits; positively in association with Him 
whose love passeth knowledge, to share this love 
with others in manifold spiritual and practical 
contacts and associations. But what a job! 

There are other activities at the Temple, but 
there is space in this article only for a brief 
mention of our dormitory venture. 

In October 1932 we were faced with the 
necessity of making a decision upon the ques- 
tion, “Shall we open the Assembly Hall (Temple 
Hall) as a night shelter for homeless, unem- 
ployed men during the coming winter?” The 
pastors consulted Mr. James W. Johnson, Mr. 
Ernest C. Christner, our treasurer and repre- 
sentative of the Montclair, N. J., circle of 
friends, Mr. arid Mrs. Bradford Hubbell, Dr. 
Charles H. Sears and others as to the best 
course to follow. The destitution was deplor- 
able,—even greater than that of the two 
previous winters. On the other hand the slump 
had hit investors and business men throughout 
the city in a cruel way. Multitudes no longer 
had money to give to benevolence of any sort. 
All humane societies were making frantic 
appeals for every available benevolent dollar. 

Nevertheless these friends said, ‘‘Because the 
needs are more desperate and the sufferings more 
acute we will stand by.”’ And they did stand 
by in royal fashion as also did Mr. William H. 
Mathews and Mr. Dorman of the Emergency 
Relief Bureau, the Messrs. E. M. and I. B. 
Johnson and our monthly contributors, Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Ketchum and Mr. and Mrs. 
B. A. Livierato. With this effective backing 
and with the cooperation of the New York 
Baptist City Mission Society we started the 
1932-1933 campaign. We paid no. commis- 
sions for money collected. There were no paid 
advertisements and no overhead expenses. 
During the period of five months, 45 contrib- 
utors kept filling our treasury. They included 
individuals, churches, clubs and women’s so- 
cieties. Very few contributors of other years 
reduced their offerings. We closed the year 
without debt. The program, which was of 
course supplemental to the regular church 
activities, justified the conviction publicly 


expressed last October, ‘“The Lord’s hand is not 


‘ previous night. 


‘water-front. 
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shortened that it cannot save, neither his ear 
heavy that it cannot hear.” 

The season of 1932-1933 extended from 
November 24, 1932 to April 30, 1933. During 
this period we housed 11,450 unemployed men, 
a nightly average of 74. The lodgers were 
selected from a group of men averaging 225 in 
number who sought our comfortable hall each 
evening at 5.30 o’clock for rest and warmth, for 
a bite to eat and to attend our regular nightly 
services. The total attendance of the group 
was 42,141. To these thousands of homeless 
men we gave 6,000 loaves of bread, 55,000 cups 
of coffee and literally tons of food-stuffs, provi- 
dentially provided by the Food Division of the 
Emergency Relief Bureau. Clothing was more 
difficult to secure. Many men suffered from 
want of underclothing. Multiply these figures 
by three and we have approximately the statis- 
tics of the past three winters, the duration of 
our Dormitory Department. 

Also during the winter, coffee and bread were 
given in the morning to a group averaging 20 
men who had walked the streets throughout the 
These men, cold and hungry, 
came to our doors at six A.M., the rising hour for 
our lodgers. 

There were many instances of sharing among 
our lodgers by those who from time to time 
earned a stray day’s wage (one dollar, two 
dollars, three dollars) in restaurants or on the 
Such acts of sacrificial benevo- 
lence unquestionably reduced the sufferings 
among the jobless. 

In addition we are now following a coopera- 
tive plan in housing 25 men. A large propor- 
tion of them belong to our choir and to our 
men’s Bible class. Thoroughly organized, they 
serve the evening plate to the thousands who 
come to the church building besides daily caring 
for Temple Hall. We hope to continue these 
limited dormitory accommodations through the 
fall. We must not allow these tested men to 
lapse back into bread lines. 

Three years ago through the courtesy of Dr. 
Thomas J. Darlington, former Health Com- 
missioner of New York, the way was opened for 
the first consultation with officials of the Health, 
Fire and Building Departments of the city with 
reference to the use of Temple Hall as temporary 
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sleeping quarters for men. Permission by the 
several departments was given after due in- 
vestigation. Since then we have been under 
supervision. As a matter of fact, however, we 
have constantly stressed hygienic and safety 
measures quite irrespective of official oversight. 
Our efficient staffs of night superintendents and 
floor-men have carried on along these and other 
constructive lines with no untoward incident to 
mar the record. 

By the time this article appears we must make 
a decision as to the advisability of again using 
Temple Hall as a winter dormitory. If such a 
course seems wise our financial plans must 
undergo radical changes. This year we will 
receive no aid from the Emergency Relief 
Bureau. The Gibson Committee has dis- 
banded. Funds will be needed to cover the 
Relief Bureau’s annual contribution, in addition 
to a benevolent fund which each year for three 
years we ourselves have raised. We must 
provide the wages of the night superintendents 
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and the floor-men, light refreshments (coffee 


and bread) each night and morning, a small 
quantity of clothing, kitchen expenditures and 
dormitory incidentals. We ought to do more 
than that by furnishing more substantial food- 
stuffs, such as beans, potatoes, rice, cereals, 
cocoa, spaghetti, each of which also can be used 
in combination dishes. One meal a day of this 
character is a heavenly boon to undernourished 
men. 

The situation is perplexing. But our present 
attitude at least is simple. We need to keep 
before us a three-fold fact. There will be aged, 
shiveringly clad, homeless men this winter who 
will find it impossible to stand two and three 
hours in a bread line on a wet, cold day, before 
getting food and a night’s lodging. There will 
be sick and anemic men unable to do this. 
There will be unemployed penniless men of the 
white collar class who will not do it. Shall 
Temple Hall be a haven for these forgotten 
men, our brothers? 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


The two old miniature portraits 
on ivory of Ann and Adoniram 
Judson, described in September 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 


at the time the hotel was built. 
He was a pioneer in social work on 
the lower West Side of New York 
and one of the first ministers to 





Missions, are to be preserved. A 








lady who read the article wrote 
to the Foreign Society and gener- 
ously offered to meet the cost of 
having the miniatures restored by 
a skilled artist. 
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The Judson Hotel, for 40 years 
a landmark on Washington Square 
in New York, has been taken over 
by New York University and 
converted into a dormitory for 200 
students. It was built in 1890 
by the Judson Memorial Church 
and was originally planned to 
provide a social center and an 
inexpensive residence for young 
men and to house the social service 
activities of the church. Dr. 
Edward Judson, son of Adoniram 
Judson in whose memory the 
church was erected, was pastor 








Farewell to Rev. and Mrs. Thorlief 
Wathne who returned to India in 
August 


urge a social program for the 
church. A curious legal arrange- 
ment is involved in the transfer. 
The hotel shares with the church 
the huge tower 165 feet high 
surmounted by an_ electrically 
lighted cross. The land on which 
the tower stands is still owned by 
the New York Mission Society. 
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The picture shows Rev. F. W. 
O’Brien, D.D., and Mrs. O’Brien, 
with Rev. and Mrs. Thorlief 
Wathne (center) on the steam- 
ship deck prior to their sailing to 
India August 4th. The Wathnes 
are missionaries supported by the 
Greenwood Baptist Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., of which Dr. 


O’Brien is pastor. 
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The City Park Church of Denver, 
Colorado, has called to its pastor- 
ate Rev. Frank E. Eden, now 
pastor of the Immanuel Baptist 
Church of Rangoon, Burma. Mr. 
Eden has accepted the call. Both 
the call and its acceptance were 
transmitted by cable and without 
any preceding negotiation or under- 
standing, beyond the fact that the 
City Park Church had an intima- 
tion that Mrs. Eden was not in 
good health. This is a fact, as 
Mrs. Eden has not stood well the 
trying climate of Rangoon. Mr. 
Eden was formerly pastor of the 
Broadway Church in Denver. For 
a short time he was on the staff 
of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation. While so engaged he 
was called to the church in 
Rangoon. 


Applications of more than 300 
students for admission to Bacone 
Indian College in September had 
to be declined because of lack of 
dormitory accommodations. Presi- 
dent Weeks reports: “We have 
the finest looking group of students 
here that we ever had. Our col- 
lege department is doing much in 
attracting outstanding Indians.” 


A concrete example of Christian 
living is more effective than many 
lectures, Missionary G. J. Geis 
of Bhamo, Burma, has concluded. 
For the summer Bible class Mr. 
Geis found the work in the villages 
too indefinite. So this year, he 
writes, “I have asked them to 
select one house and make it as 
near a model house as they can, 
that the villagers may see and 
know. A clean house, a pit for 
refuse, a garden near by and all the 
surroundings kept clean, a few 
trees around the house—this in 
itself will be a revelation. Then 
with a fine Christian example lived 
in daily relationships, the model 
will be complete.” 


In Ningpo, East China, last June 
all the Christian schools united 
for their commencement exercises. 
The Chinese principals of the 
schools decided that such a feature 
would be advantageous to all and 
planned a very attractive program. 
No foreigners had any part in its 
planning. Theentire program was 
broadcast over the local radio 
station. Prof. Gordon Poteat of 
the University of Shanghai deliv- 
ered the commencement address. 
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She Reads MISSIONS 
While He Shaves 


! \HE Editor has heard of 
] many unusual methods 
} for reading Missrons, either 
1 by individuals or in groups. 
/ But a plan revealed by a 
l prominent pastor who was 
) attending the Foreign Board 
] meeting in New York in 
/ September, surely deserves a 
l prize for originality. This 
pastor confessed that his 
1 wife reads the magazine to 
/ him in the morning while he 
1 stands before the mirror at 
1 his daily shave! 

Possibly this explains the 
1 razor-like keenness of his in- 
1 terest in the missionary 
cause. 

~ 
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Night schools in Kurnool, South 
India, are proving to be effective 
agencies in producing a literate 
Christian community. There are 
now 65 night schools in the Kur- 
nool area with an enrolment of 
nearly 1,000. Children usually 
drop out of day schools after two 
or three years in order to earn a 
living as day laborers. Where 
opportunity is given to continue in 
night school, hundreds of them 
return. Dr. W. A. Stanton reports 
that this group of wide-awake and 
ambitious students form the most 
active group in the community. 
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Storer College for Negro youth 
at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., has re- 
ceived an unusual gift amounting 
to £500 (approximately $2,300 at 
current rates of exchange) as a 
memorial foundation. The donor 
is the widow of Archibald John- 
son, a member of the first class, 
1872, to be graduated from Storer. 
The gift will be invested as a 
permanent fund and known as the 
Archibald Johnson Memorial. 
The income will be used to help 
poor but worthy students. Thus 
one of the devoted alumni of 
Storer College becomes a bene- 
factor to future students. 


Rev. Frank Kurtz, Mission Secre- 
tarv for South India, writes: “In 
looking over some statistics re- 
cently it appears that a party of 
American and Canadian young 
people sailed for South India in 
1898. There were 13 in the party. 
Now, after 40 years 12 are still liv- 
ing of whom four are still in service 
on the field.” 


A new ministry for the pitiful 
beggars of India has been under- 
taken by Mrs. Ernest Holsted, 
wife of Dr. Holsted of the Ongole 
Mission Hospital. She has been 
gathering groups of these street 
beggars to hear the gospel message. 
Sometimes as many as 50 have 
attended and listened eagerly to 
her messages of hope. 


The Baptist Home Mission 
agencies now maintain 56 Christian 
centers. At 30 of these resident 
workers are in service.. The other 
26 have no workers residing in the 
buildings. 

& @ @ 

At the Annual Bible Institute 
of the Garo Hills, Assam, held 
during the summer, there was an 
enrolment of 100. The average 
daily attendance was well over 200. 
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Creators of Spiritual Values 


Who Deserve Our Thanks 


N OTHER years Thanksgiving Day has too 
often prompted gratitude merely for prosper- 
ity. Today we realize what fictitious values 
have been placed upon it. We have been de- 
ceived. How easily and quickly material things 
during the past four years have taken wings and 
have left their owners in poverty and need. 
How well we now realize that it matters little 
what kind of house a man lives in or what make 
of car he drives; but it matters much what kind 
of man lives in the house or drives the car. 

We know also as never before that our great- 
est values are spiritual. Our richest blessings 
are not in things but in character, goodness, 
faith, fellowship with God and man, helpful serv- 
ice, Christlike living. It is for these that we 
should give thanks. Especially should we feel 
grateful for those personalities and agencies 
that created these spiritual values and have 
brought them into our lives—devout parents, the 
church and its many beneficent services, and 
above all its ministry. More than ever should 
we appreciate the unselfish devotion, not only of 
ministers of long ago who served their day and 
generation, but also of those who made possible 
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our own Christian experience, who helped us to 
acquire our spiritual heritage, and who continue 
loyally to serve us amid the bewilderment and 
distress of these latter days. In the nation, in 
our communities, and in our homes their influ- 
ence has been like an abiding benediction. They 
have contributed immeasurably to our lives. 

In many tangible ways we can personally 
thank those who still serve us. Through our 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board we 
can express our gratitude to those of declining 
years who have retired. By loyal support we 
can show our appreciation to those still in the 
active ministry. By kind care we can gladden 
the hearts of those whose years of strength are 
gone. Read again on page 529 the poem of 
thanks by one of these veterans in the ministry. 

With this thought in mind, why could not the 
entire denomination devote the last Sunday in 
November to a fresh appraisal of spiritual values 
and to a new appreciation of the Christian min- 
istry. This would be a fitting preparation for a 
real observance of Thanksgiving Day. 


So Close Together, 
Yet So Far Apart 


NLY a week separates Armistice Day from 
Men and Missions Sunday. In commemo- 
rative purpose the two are far part. One looks 
back to war with its sacrifice and futility. The 
other looks forward to building a new world, to 
strengthening the forces of good-will so sorely 
needed among men today. Fifteen years have 
passed since the first Armistice Day in 1918. 
Even now thoughtful men, not easily given to 
alarmist fears, are saying that another conflict 
is imminent. 

How decisively the war showed that our world 
is inter-dependent and that we live in one great 
neighborhood. How conclusively events since 
then have shown that we are not yet neighborly. 
Fortunately great movements are afoot which 
aim to make this a neighborly world. Disarma- 
ment, eradication of poverty, elimination of un- 
employment, reduction in war debts, removal of 
race prejudice, renunciation of selfishly nation- 
alistic policies—all these should have the support 
of Christian people. The present world situa- 
tion thus has special significance for Christian 
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men if they think of it in relation to the mission- 
ary enterprise. Men and Missions Sunday, fol- 
lowing so closely upon Armistice Day, brings to 
men an opportunity for reenlisting their interest 
in the world Christian movement and for recog- 
nizing its concern with these momentous issues. 
World peace is desired by all; it can only come 
when the world is a Christian neighborhood. 

A special folder with program suggestions has 
been prepared for Men and Missions Sunday. It 
will be furnished free to any men’s group or pas- 
tor on request to the National Council of Baptist 
Men, 152 Madison Ave., New York. 


Costly Courage 
of Conviction 


APTISTS will take more than ordinary inter- 
est in a recent editorial in The Christian 
Century. Mr. W. W. Fry, to whom it refers, is 
a Baptist layman of Philadelphia, a director of 
the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, and a 
son-in-law of the late F. Wayland Ayer, former 
President of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
who for many years directed the advertising firm 
that bears his name. The editorial follows: 


A temperance lecture of extraordinary force, for 
all the mildness of its language, was delivered by Mr. 
W. W. Fry, president of the nationally known ad- 
vertising agency, N. W. Ayer & Son, in a simple 
statement of his firm’s policy. This agency has can- 
celed a contract of ten years’ standing for handling 
the advertising of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., be- 
cause the latter company has announced that it will 
sell whisky and beer after repeal. Mr. Fry says that 
the return of liquor will divert purchasing power 
from essential commodities; that its contribution to 
federal and local treasuries will be made at the ex- 
pense of the class that can least afford it; and that 
“the liquor business has not changed and will be run 
by the same old crowd in the same old way.” To 
handle the advertising of a liquor-selling firm would 
put the agency “in the position of making alcohol 
attractive to the youth of this country,” which 
would be “for us an impossible situation.” Further- 
more, Ayers does not care to force upon their other 
clients the slightest connection with the liquor busi- 
ness, any more than they are willing to have it 
forced upon themselves. “We regret the condition 


which necessitated this step,” says Mr. Fry, “but 
on a strictly business basis we are certain we are 
right. 


The moral question in repeal can be left out 
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entirely, but from a purely business standpoint we 
still cannot see a very happy result in the return of 
liquor.” And his firm is willing to stand by that 
judgment even at the cost of losing a very large con- 
tract and breaking off a business connection of long 
standing. No heroics, no pose, just a plain state- 
ment by a business man who has convictions and the 
courage to act upon them. The daily press, so far 
as noticed, has found no space to record this inci- 
dent. It is reported in The Editor and Publisher, 
and in Time. 


A decision involving similar considerations is 
announced by Calvary Baptist Church in New 
York, Dr. Will H. Houghton, pastor. The 
church owns and operates a fine hotel. Al- 
though the restaurant is losing money, the off- 
cials unanimously rejected a new lease that 
would have brought the church a larger income. 
The rejected lease had included a clause permit- 
ting the sale of beer now and of other liquor 
later if the 18th amendment is repealed. 

Business and church have displayed costly 
but commendable courage of conviction. 


Two Noted Preachers 
Finish the Course 


EPTEMBER witnessed the passing of two of 
New York’s noted preachers. Each had 
served here for more than 40 years. Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst, former pastor of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, at the age of 91 
walked off the upper porch of his home while 
asleep. Recent events in New York’s political 
life serve to recall his vigorous crusade for civic 
righteousness and his unrelenting fight against 
corrupt municipal government. 

Dr. Isaac M. Haldeman, veteran pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, died suddenly at his home 
on September 26th. He was 88 years old, had 
been a Baptist minister 63 years, and began his 
New York pastorate in 1884, before most of 
the readers of Missions were born. Brilliant 
preacher, conservative in doctrine, rapid speaker 
who never used notes, in contrast to Dr. Park- 
hurst who always spoke from manuscript, stern 
opponent of all phases of the secularism and ma- 
terialism of our times, he attracted a wide fol- 
lowing. His church was always crowded. Even 
on Friday evenings when he gave Bible exposi- 
tions, standing room only was the rule. 
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Here were two men, so different in personal- 
ity, contemporary in the religious life of New 
York, moving in different worlds of thought. 
Yet to each of them could be applied not inappro- 
priately the apostle’s valedictory, “I have fought 
the good fight; I have finished the course; I have 
kept the faith.” 


Editorial « Comment 


¢ The Department of Justice at Washington in the 
first six months of 1933 examined 159,493 records of 
arrests for crime. By far the largest number of 
persons were youths 19 years of age. They outnum- 
bered all others. Various reasons are suggested for 
this alarming increase in youthful criminality— 
idealizing the adventures of criminal life, gangster 
movies, inability of young men’to find employment, 
and the general disrespect for law which has grown 
up in the past ten years. To these, however, must 
be added parental neglect. A wise observer once 
said of a boy named Sammy, “If there were more 
mothers and fathers as good as the mother and 
father that Sammy had, there would be more good 
boys like Sammy.” 


@ The Jewish Educational Society of New York is 
hailing the establishment of the five-day week under 
the NRA as a new opportunity for restoring the 
Jewish Sabbath. The breakdown of its observance 
was largely the result of new economic conditions in 
America to which immigrant Jews had to adjust 
themselves. Will the New Deal likewise bring about 
a restoration of the Christian Sunday to what it 
once was in American life? Or will the additional 
day of leisure over the week-end merely hasten the 
total elimination of Sunday to which the auto, the 
golf club, the seashore and the Sunday newspaper 
have so lamentably contributed? The eternal ques- 
tion, “What shall it profit a man?” applies to the 
New Deal as well as to any old deal which it replaces. 


@ Lutheranism this month will commemorate the 
450th birthday of Martin Luther. He was born 
November 10, 1483, at Eisleben, Germany. A na- 
tional meeting in celebration of the anniversary will 
be held in the New York Hippodrome, Sunday after- 
noon, November 5th, under the auspices of the 24 
leading bodies of Lutherans in the United States. 
Celebrations have already been held in various cities 
of Germany. At Wittenberg a memorial service 
was held in the Schlosskirche, which was Luther’s 
church. The sermon was preached by Reichsbishop 
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Ludwig Miiller, head of the Prussian Evangelical 
Church as reorganized by the Hitler government. 


@ Japanese militarism seems to be sensitive over 
anything published in Japan that condemns resort 
to war as barbaric and foolish. Recently the Tokyo 
police suppressed The Christian Graphic (an illus- 
trated monthly paper published cooperatively by 
several denominations and edited by J. Spencer 
Kennard of the Baptist mission), because it featured 
an anti-militarist poem and an article, “What the 
War Did to My Mind,” translated into Japanese 
from The Baptist. Before the police acted, 9,000 
copies of the paper had already been distributed to 
Japanese readers. All that the police could do was 
to seize the remaining copies in the printing house 
and confiscate all they could find on the news stands. 
Later the pictorial pages intact and the other pages 
with the offending articles cut out were returned. 


@ According to The Record of Christian Work, be- 
fore the War there were only 25 licensed places for 
the sale of alcoholic liquor in Jerusalem. Palestine 
was then under the control of the Turks. Today 
there are said to be about 400 in Jerusalem. 
Throughout Palestine the number is nearly 1,000. 
The country is now governed by Great Britain 
under mandate from the League of Nations. Does 
it not seem strange that the transfer from Moham- 
medan to Christian rule should have been followed 
by so enormous an increase in the number of places 
selling alcoholic liquor? 


» 





THE GREAT DELUSION 


NuMBER 5. Beer and Candy 


NE of the arguments used in Congress 
last spring for violating the Constitu- 
tion by legalizing the sale of beer was that it 
would stimulate a general revival in business. 
Mr. Fred A. Victor writes in The New York 
Herald Tribune as follows: 
The President of the Triboro Candy Stores 
Association in New York, which numbers 35,000 


members, reports that sales in the stores of the 
association have fallen off 42 per cent since June Ist. 


Here is concrete evidence of what drys have 
repeatedly asserted. An increased sale of beer 
means decreased business in other directions. 


It is apparent that other industries cater- 
ing to popular demand have been similarly 
affected. Here indeed is a great delusion. 
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A monthly digest from letters and reports of field correspondents 














A Ministry for Men in 
Civilian Conservation Camps 


Rev. Edgar T. Thorn, colporter- 
missionary, during the summer 
ministered to President Roose- 
velt’s civilian conservation camps 
in Montana. One Sunday morn- 
ing after his usual church service, 
he rode a distance of 30 miles with 
members of a quartette and a 
small folding organ and song 
books. The party was met by a 
lieutenant with a large army truck, 
which took them the remaining 
ten miles to the main camp. 
Rough roads made it unwise to go 
more than seven miles an hour. 
On arrival they received a hearty 
welcome from the camp officers 
and found 90 gathered in the mess 
hall. They were all from New 
York. All thoroughly enjoyed 
the service. How they did sing! 

At the request of the officers 
Mr. Thorn repeated his visit, and 
the following Sunday was urged 
to pay similar visits to another 
camp 18 miles in the mountains 
across the divide into Idaho. The 
officers offered to take the mis- 
sionary to and from his home, if 
he would agree to go. This was 
a large order, taking all day Satur- 
day for the visit to one camp and 
Sunday afternoon and evening for 
the other. But missionaries sel- 
dom study their own comfort and 
so Mr. Thorn rejoiced in this un- 
usual opportunity to minister to 
the religious needs of men so far 
from home. 


Criminal Tribes Bid Farewell 

to Dr. and Mrs. S. D. Bawden 
Dr. and Mrs. S. D. Bawden, re- 

cently transferred from the Crim- 


inal Settlement work at Kavali, 
South India, to Madras (See Mis- 

















sions, October, 1933, page 461), 
write of the farewell meeting: 
“On the veranda of the new office 
building the crowd gathered. 
They garlanded us and said a lot of 
nice things about us and our work 
and bade us God-speed in our new 






field.” Dr. Bawden adds: “As I 
sat there and looked about I re- 
membered that 16 years ago there 
was not a single building or even a 
tree on all that area of more than 
100 acres. Now there are two set- 
tlements of criminal tribes people, 
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The East Japan Baptist Convention photographed at its annual meeting is 
Mabie Memorial School in Yokohama. 














Scattered among the Japanes 


iy 


ane$a missionaries. 
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numbering nearly 1,500, and 
nearly a dozen buildings, including 
the school and church. They have 
been developed during these 
years under our care, and the 
many who have gone out during 
that time, with their records as 
criminals cancelled, stir our hearts 
at the very thought. We shall 
never get away from our deep in- 
terest in the development of the 
work no matter how far away we 


3° 


are. 
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Re-Thinking Baptist Missions in Japan 


The ancient and romantic city of Kyoto is host 
to the Annual Japan Baptist Convention 


REPORTED BY MARGARET CUDDEBACK 


her future of Baptist schools, 
reduced budgets, depleted 
personnel, problems of the new 
constitution,—these were some of 
the things that the East Japan 
Baptist Convention faced in its 














ing wat, The tall man in the center of the front row is President Y. Chiba of the 
The picture is unusually clear. 


Can you identify them? 














annual meeting in Kyoto. Yet 
everyone agreed that they had not 
seen more accomplished in a con- 
vention nor had they seen more 
real Baptist spirit. 

As we sat in the meetings with 
the Japanese people who had real 
enthusiasm for telling others of 
Christ, we couldn’t help but think 
of the time, not so long ago, when 
St. Xavier tramped the long dis- 
tance from the south to see if he 
could win the approval of the 
Emperor to preach about the 
Christ whom he wanted the Japa- 
nese people to know and love. 
His visit ended in apparent de- 
feat for him and for his move- 
ment. Yet in this same city 
Baptists in 1933 received new in- 
spiration for working together to 
establish Christ’s Kingdom in the 
hearts of the people of Japan. 

Those attending the convention 
were almost as thrilled by the city 
as by the sessions themselves. 
Kyoto is one of the old capitals of 
Japan. It is most romantic with 
its old temples, gardens, and the 
former Imperial] palaces, all blend- 
ing so as to make one think of the 
Japan that was before the west 
had touched it. 

Japanese laymen, workers, and 
missionaries have completely 
united in their organization so 
that they might be better able to 
carry out their program of evan- 
gelization in Japan. Under the 
new constitution, an executive 
board is composed of nine Japa- 
nese and three missionaries. It 
has charge of all Baptist work in 
Japan and has all executive power 
delegated to it by the convention. 
The entire program is divided into 
seven departments: evangelistic, 
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educational, social service, wom- 
an’s work, Christian workers’ 
benefit, publishing, and financial. 
Those that the convention feels 
are best fitted to work in the de- 
partments are asked to serve irre- 
spective of whether they are 
missionaries or Japanese. 

Policies and the future of the 
schools were discussed in the light 
of the famous Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Report. Suggestions 
were made to school trustees and 
authority given them to advance 
further along Christian educa- 
tional lines. 

“Seeing ourselves as others see 
us,” formed part of the discussion 
at one of the sessions. It took 
the form of how we might improve 
ourselves in light of the sugges- 
tions made in the Laymen’s Re- 
port. When another commission 
visits us, they will not be embar- 
rassed by having to write up the 
same shortcomings! 

The Japanese people are fitted 
in faith, training, and experience, 
to direct the work in their own 
country. Because of their inher- 
ent knowledge of their own land 
and people they have the vision to 
lead the program forward as it 
never before has been done. 


They Never Saw 
a White Man 


Kven after 35 years of American 
rule, there are still to be found in 
the Philippine Islands people who 
have never seen a white man. 
Missionary S. S. Feldmann writes 
of having gone up into the hills on 
a trip to visit some of these people. 
“They live now as they lived 400 
yearsago,” hereports. “I was the 
first white man ever to reach their 
village. Many of the children and 
young people had never seen a per- 
son with a white skin. Although 
very shy they would creep up and 
touch me. They do not smoke, 
drink nor gamble. Their moral 
code is high. Their life is of the 


simplest sort, the only furnishings 
of their homes, for instance, being 
abamboobench. They are peace- 
ful when undisturbed but when 
aroused are fearfultomeet. A Fil- 
ipino pastor had once visited them. 
Ever since that time they have 
been interested to hear more of the 
message he brought them.” 





Missionary Oddities 


No. 1 
A Dou Starts A PAnic 


HEN Mrs. C. E. Smith 

returned to Belgian 
Congo from furlough, she 
took with her a life-sized baby 
doll, for demonstration pur- 
poses in mothers’ groups. 
Mrs. Smith tells of its recep- 
tion: “It surely caused a 
furor of excitement! It was 
too large to pack in a trunk 
and so | carried it. When we 
docked at the beach the na- 
tives thought I had brought 
a real baby back with me. 
They were afraid to take it 
when I handed it to them. 
When at last one brave soul 
put out her arms, she nearly 
dropped it from surprise. 
The doll is made of celluloid 
and is very light. One 
woman stood with her mouth 
wide open, her eyes protrud- 
ing, and yelled without ceas- 
ing. I couldn’t have hired 
her to take it. After our ar- 
rival here our veranda was 
swarmed daily with people 
who wanted to see the doll. 
They were so anxious to know 
whether it was a boy or a girl 
and whether it would grow!” 











Lack of Money 
Postpones a Furlough 

Rev. and Mrs. Lloyd E. Wyse, 
home missionaries in Managua, 
Nicaragua, had been anticipating 
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a summer in the United States, but 
the financial stringency made a 
delay necessary. With true mis- 
sionary spirit rings the reply to 
this change of plan: 

“We were both sorry and glad 
our furlough had to be delayed. 
Naturally we were anxious to see 
our folks. We had counted on 
going to Chicago for study and the 
World’s Fair. But we are glad to 
do our part in making financial 
burdens lighter. As a result of 
the earthquake, our dormitories 
were completely ruined. The 
large grade school building with 
the adjacent hall remained in a 
reparable condition, and it was re- 
modeled into a modern school 
building. The high school build- 
ing was repaired and is now being 
used as a home for the mission- 
aries.” 

The school in Managua reports 
an enrolment of 406, of which 21 
are in the boarding department. 


In Competition with 
Dancing and Gambling 


A new church and school build- 
ing is Just being completed in the 
native quarter at Leopoldville, 
Belgian Congo. Mrs. B. W. Arm- 
strong thus describes its oppor- 
tunity: “We visited this on Sun- 
day afternoon and were struck 
with the very great need there for 
something to keep in the right way 
those who come from the villages 
as Christians and to draw those 
who have thrown off the old tribal 
restraint with nothing within 
themselves to take its place. Na- 
tive drums were rolling out their 
invitation to the dance. Gamblers 
were seeking their victims. Other 
entertainment of like nature was 
abundant. But with the excep- 
tion of such degrading amuse- 
ments, there was nothing to at- 
tract the thousands of Congolese 
inhabitants. There stands our 
little church, the only force for 
righteousness in that community.” 
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Cyclone and Flood in Mexico 


By Ernesto Barocio 

















The Ruined Friends’ 
Chapel in Matamoros 


RETURNED from my 

trip to Reynosa and Mata- 
moros a few days ago. The 
Baptists at Reynosa are anx- 
ious to rebuild their chapel. 
[ advised them to build a pro- 
visional shed using the mate- 
rials collected from the re- 
mains of the former building, 
and continue services in the 
same site until we make new 
plans. 

The chapel of the Friends in 
Matamoros was completely de- 
stroyed by the cyclone that swept 
all the Rio Grande Valley during 
the early days of September. The 
first cyclone raised the roof of the 
building, but left the walls in 
good condition. The second threw 
down the walls with the exception 
of a small section of the front one. 
All that remains is now a heap of 
loose bricks and wood. 

During my visit to Matamoros 
a new cyclone, worse than any of 
the former ones, hit Tampico Sep- 
tember 24th, destroying all the 
houses in the lower sections of the 
town which were flooded also. 
Many people were drowned. 
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A vivid description of recent cyclone disasters in 
Mexico, as reported in a letter dated October 3, to 


Dr. C. 8. Detweiler of the Home Mission Society 


Thousands lost everything they 
had. Pastor Armendariz in Ciu- 
dad Madero and his family were 
providentially spared, saving their 
lives in the midst of the débris and 
entirely wet. He wrote: 


“Tt is impossible to describe the 
present condition of things and 
people. All the big buildings in 
Madero were overthrown. Of our 
chapel here nothing is left but a 
pile of débris. Our home was 
thrown down and its roof was 
blown away. We had to spend 
all night exposed to the flood. 
The wind roared frightfully. We 
could hear from every side the 
cries of women and children pray- 
ing for help. The condition of 
things is perilous. It is almost 


impossible to find any food. 
Some victuals have been dis- 
tributed, but the crowd is so 
dense that it is very difficult to 
come near enough to get some- 
thing. Ido not know what to 
do. Weare in the street fear- 
ing another cyclone. If it 
comes we may lose our lives: 
but the Lord will do what is 
best.” 


cd 





All that is left of the Bap- 
tist Chapel in Reynosa 


He reports that our chapel in 
Tampico did not suffer any serious 
damage; that Bro. Manuel Urbina 
and his family are safe, but many 
of the members of the church were 
left without any home. 

I have intended to go to Tam- 
pico but the rains have been fall- 
ing every day so heavily. There 
is no record of any heavier rain- 
fall in many years past, not even 
in 1909 when we had that terrible 
flood in Monterrey. The trains 
run irregularly and with danger. 
So I have decided to wait. 

Our Convention meets in Leon, 
State of Guanajuato, next week. 
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Summer Camps 


Royal Ambassador Boys’ Camps Again Prove 
their Value in Building Christian Manhood 


Ocean Park 


ReporteD By Pau E. ALDEN 


The Royal Ambassador Camp 
at Ocean Park, Maine, demon- 
strated that it not only had sur- 
vived the depression but that it 
had already entered upon better 
days. In a summer when most 
camps in New England, both com- 
mercial and religious, either failed 
to open or reported greatly de- 
creased registration, the R. A. 
Camp with 119 boys during the 
first period, July 3-15, had an in- 
crease of 20% over the same period 
in 1932. Initssecond period, July 
17-29, the registration of 94 boys 
was 15% larger than for the second 
period a year ago. 

An outstanding feature of the 
first period camp was the memo- 
rial service for the late Mrs. E. 
M. White of Framingham, Mass. 
This was reported by Dr. Howard 
B. Grose in September Missions. 


On Sunday, July 23, another in- 
teresting service was held to dedi- 
cate eight new portable buildings, 
the purchase of which was made 
possible by the untiring and op- 
timistic efforts of Dean Floyd L. 
Carr, who during the camp ses- 
sions raised the $500 needed for 
them. These small buildings, 8 
by 12 feet, fill real needs of the 
camp, serving as headquarters for 
the camp directors, as additional 
work-shops and class-rooms, etc. 
The address was delivered by Dr. 
G. Clifford Cress. 

The camp was fortunate to have 
again on its staff Franklin Keele, 
Chickasaw Indian, and for the 


Right: 
The Buker Twins of Burma, 
photographed at Ocean Park 


Below: 

Dedicating the eight new 

portable huts at Ocean Park. 

Dr. G. Clifford Cress is 
making the address 


second period, Saw Chit Maung of 
Burma. These two young men, 
both students at Andover-Newton 
Theological School, are great fa- 
vorites with the boys because of 
their high athletic skill, their 
winning personalities and their 
practical Christian living. The 
missionary interests were also rep- 
resented by Missionaries Richard 
S. Buker and Norris E. Woodbury 
of Burma. Among the special 
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camp guests were Clarence De- 
Mar, the famous marathon runner, 
and Dr. William B. Lipphard, edi- 
tor of Misstons. At the evening 
campfire he held the boys spell- 
bound with his missionary stories. 

That the camp is fulfilling its 


motto, “Building boys is better 
than mending men,” was strik- 
ingly demonstrated by the fact 
that eight members of its 1933 
staff have grown up as boys 
through the camp to these places 
of responsibility and leadership. 





Above: 

Class in wood 

handicraft at 
Ocean Park 


Right: 
Faculty, staff 
and camp lead- 
ers at Ocean 
Park 


You can safely 
entrust your 
boy to a group 
of Christian 
men like these 
and know that 
he will return 
home started on 
the road to 
Christian man- 


hood 
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Massachusetts 


ReporteD BY Danreu H. CLARE 


The unique summer activities 
of the First Baptist Church of 
North Adams, Mass., find expres- 
sion in a camp on the shores of 
Lake Ashmere, 30 miles away. 
The movement was begun by Dr. 
J. Foster Wilcox during his pastor- 
ate, and has been continued and 
developed for 20 years. This year 
60 boys attended during the first 
two weeks in July, and their places 
were then taken by 60 girls. The 
work is linked up to the Royal 
Ambassador movement, and will 
be made of greater service to the 
churches of western Massachu- 
setts. The men of the church 
have given their labor to the 
clearing of the ground and the im- 
provement of the property, which 
is a farm of 40 acres. 

Courses were given in Bible 
study, Missionary Heroes, and 
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Geography of the Holy Land. 
Two young men of the church 
rendered invaluable service as 
camp and athletic directors, while a 
member of another church directed 
the swimming activities. Mr. H. 
B. Clark, superintendent of the 
church school, has been for 20 
years the chief inspiring force be- 
hind the camp work. The perma- 
nent equipment consists of a com- 
modious kitchen, two large cabins, 
a mess tent, and sleeping tents 
accommodating 60 people. 


Kansas 

Reported sy J. E. DoLuar 

Christy Park Camp, Scott City, 
Kansas, is located in a wild, rough 
country that gives it a setting of 
old pioneer days, and affords 
many opportunities for fishing, 
swimming and hiking. The camp 
met July 24th for ten days of fel- 
lowship, study and _ recreation. 
Because of crop failures only 13 
boys were enrolled this year, but 
all were determined to return next 
year and bring a friend. The 
Western Kansas Baptist Assembly 
met at the same time, with added 
inspiration and fine fellowship 
between the boys and _ leaders. 
One boy became a Christian, and 
four prayed in public for the first 
time. The camp was in charge of 
Rev. J. E. Dollar, assisted by Rev. 
R. J. Wynne and Rev. H. B. 
Bondurant. 


New York 

Reportep By G. L. Curron 

Camp Neyoraca held its fourth 
session August 13-26, with 52 boys 
enrolled from 23 churches and 16 
Associations. Twenty-three boys 
were second-year, 6 third-year, and 
3 fourth-year campers. Three 


boys came a distance of 225 miles 
and one came 170 miles. 

Many unusual features marked 
this year’s program. From a de- 
sign submitted in a contest last 
year by Lewis Blackmer of Candor, 





the Camp Committee prepared an 
emblem to be used for camp 
awards, one star for each year in 
camp. The camp had a fine 
orchestra led by Rev. Fred White 
of Whitesboro. An honor society 
was organized called the Order of 
the Star-Fire, which will be in- 
creased from year to year by not 
more than ten percent of the 
campers from those who fulfill the 
stringent requirements. Thisorder 
will spread to other camps. 





The camp staff gave a series of 
talks on Leadership. Rev. Floyd 


Carr was the commencement 
speaker. Three boys confessed 
Christ. Thirty boys were honor 


campers. This year’s leaders were: 


Dean, Rev. George L. Cutton, State 
Director of Christian Education; Di- 
rector, Rev. Theodore Conklin, Still- 
water; Bible Teacher, Dr. Frederick 
Allen, First Baptist Church of Troy 
and President of the State Convention; 
Missionary Teachers, Dr. Franklin 
Lynch of New York and Rev. John C. 
Martin of Holland Patent; Indian 
Lore, Rev. W. David Owl, Iroquois; 
Nature Study, Rev. M. M. Rector, 
Walton; Orchestra Leader, Rev. Fred 
White, Whitesboro; Geology, Prof. 
Stephen Herrick, Ithaca; Craftwork, 
Duane Kent of Binghamton; and Bu- 
gler, Charles Hill of Binghamton. 
Leaders provided by the Boy Scouts 
were William Gelder, Hamilton, and 
Robert Manual, Rochester. 


The Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee is Dr. A. J. Farnett, a 
layman, in Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Wisconsin 

Reported By R. H. Ewine 

Seventy-five enthusiastic Royal 
Ambassadors attended Camp Ico- 
gowan at Ogema, Wis. Boys from 
nine churches went home to organ- 
ize R. A. chapters. 

Courses included Old Testa- 
ment, Missionary Heroes, Boy 
Loyalties, nature study, airplane 


modeling, life-saving, swimming 
and handwork. A chapel service 
was held each morning. The camp 


was divided into six groups, each 
taking an Indian name, such as 
Winnebagoes, Mohawks, Apaches, 
Chippewa, Blackfeet and _ Iro- 
quois. 

Rev. R. H. Ewing was dean, 
Rev. Willard Samuelson business 
manager, and David Samuelson 
athletic director. Among the 
guests at the camp were Rev. B. 
Anderson, missionary in Assam, 
Miss Frieda Appel, missionary in 
the Philippine Islands, Rev. T. 
Knudsen, secretary of the Nor- 
wegian Baptist Conference, and 
Rev. William Appel of the Wis- 
consin State Convention. 

A program similar to the one at 
Ocean Park has been projected, 
and with the loyal support of 
leaders and teachers it is hoped 
that Camp Icogowan will come to 
mean as much in the middle west 
as the Ocean Park Camp does in 
the east. 
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¢ PERSONALITIES * 


A Treasurer Who Became a Treasure 


On SEPTEMBER 5, 1903, thirty years ago, a young 
man named George B. Huntington came from 
Rochester, N. Y., to Boston, Mass., to serve the 
Foreign Mission Society on “three 
months’ trial as a clerk.”” So reads 
an item in the Board records of 
that year. On September 25th of 
this year, the Board and a notable 
company of guests assembled at 
dinner to honor him. For thirty 
years, first as trial clerk, then as 
Assistant Secretary, later as Asso- 
ciate Secretary and since 1918 as 
Treasurer he has served the So- 
ciety. His treasurership covers thé 
difficult years of the war, the re- 
adjustment period following the 
New World Movement and the 
long, lean years of the depression. 
The fact that the Society is one of 
the few American missionary organ- 
izations carrying on without the burden of debt 
evidences his conservative financial policies. 

Limits of space prevent more than merely men- 
tioning the tributes to Dr. Huntington at this dinner. 
There were many humorous but sincere references 
to his immense capacity for work, his faithfulness 
under all conditions, his sound judgment which, said 
Chairman H. J. White, ‘‘has saved the Society 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. The familiar 
phrase, ‘Let George do it’ was coined in the Foreign 
Mission Board when George Huntington entered 
its service.” On behalf of the secretaries, Dr. 
Lerrigo spoke of their happy fellowship with the 
Treasurer. Then in lighter vein he summarized Dr. 
Huntington’s qualities as those of “‘a supreme court 
judge for honesty, an eagle for far-sight, a microscope 
for insight, a brother for fellowship, a rock for 
steadfastness, and a whale for work.” Others who 
spoke appreciatively included Rev. George D. Josif 
of Burma, Dr. J. H. Franklin, who read a poem from 
Dr. Howard B. Grose, and President H. C. E. Liu 
of Shanghai University, who said that Baptists in 
China had given the Treasurer a Chinese nickname, 
meaning “Finance Wizard.” 

In more serious vein Dr. Frederick L. Anderson, 
who regarded both Dr. and Mrs. Huntington as his 
‘spiritual children”? because he had baptized them 
while he was pastor of the Second Church in Roch- 
ester, read the formal resolutions of appreciation 





George B. Huntington 





which the Board then and there unanimously 
adopted. Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith spoke in 
behalf of the Woman’s Board. A letter from Dr. 
W. H. Bowler, absent at state conventions in the 
West, stressed Dr. Huntington’s 
service to the cooperative program. 
Dr. J. C. Robbins presented a gift 
from the Society’s officers to the 
Treasurer as a token of their 
esteem. In closing, Dr. White 
praised the devotion and help of 
Mrs. Huntington. 

Modestly and with deep feel- 
ing the Treasurer responded. He 
thanked the Board for their sup- 
port, his colleagues for their fellow- 
ship, and the missionaries for their 
loyalty to him in a task which, 
because of shrinking resources and 
reduced appropriations, so fre- 
quently must have caused them 
pain and disappointment. 

Thus ended an enjoyable evening in honor of a 
treasurer who by virtue of his fidelity and capacity 
has become a denominational treasure. 


Wedding Bells in Presidential Families 


A WEDDING THAT UNITED the family of the Presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Convention with that 
of a former President occurred in Rochester, N. Y., 
on September 5th when Miss Mary Jane Beaven, 
daughter of Dr. Albert W. Beaven and Rev. Brad- 
ford S. Abernethy, son of Dr. William S. Abernethy 
were married. Mr. Abernethy was ordained in 
Washington, D. C., during the week of the Conven- 
tion. (Missions, June, 1933, page 337.) Mr. and 
Mrs. Abernethy will spend a year in Edinburgh. 


Changes in Home Mission Board 


UPoN THE ADVICE OF PHYSICIANS, Mr. William B. 
Hale of Rochester, N. Y., and Dr. Alfred Williams 
Anthony of New York City, resigned as members of 
the Home Mission Board. Both resignations were 
accepted at the September Board meeting with 
deep regret. Mr. Hale had served for 20 years. Dr. 
Anthony has long been prominent in the Federal 
Council of Churches and the Home Missions Council. 

To fill these vacancies the Board elected President 
Avery A. Shaw of Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, and Mr. Duncan Dunbar, an officer of the 
National City Bank in New York. 
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Modern Tendencies in World 
Religions, by Charles Samuel Bra- 
den, gathers together in a compact 
form the extraordinary trends 
which are manifesting themselves 
in the non-Christian faiths. The 
importance of securing a basic 
knowledge of prevailing religions in 
missionary lands in order to be able 
to present the preeminent claims of 
Christ is perfectly manifest. An 
almost completely new situation 
has been developing during the 
past two or three decades. ‘Today 
a mere study of comparative reli- 
gion is entirely inadequate. Star- 
tling changes are taking place in 
the outward manifestations and 
even in the inward structure of 
the prevailing faiths. It has be- 
come essential for the missionary 
abroad and his supporters at home 
to know the trends of develop- 
ment in religious thinking of those 
with whom the missionary deals. 
Modern forces are combining to 
bring about revolutionary changes 
in Hinduism, Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Shinto 
and even Judaism. Chief among 
these forces is the presentation of 
the Christian faith through the 
modern missionary movement. 
This book reveals what results 
past decades of Christian teaching 
have produced upon non-Christian 
religions and the trends of thought 
which are becoming current in the 
thinking of at least the more intel- 
ligent adherents of these faiths. 
The material is well organized and 
presented with clarity and force. 
(Macmillan; $2.50). 


Church Union in Canada, by 
Claris Edward Silcox, tells in de- 
tail the story of the United Church 
of Canada, in which after long 


NEW 


struggle the movement for the 
merging of three denominations— 
Presbyterian, Methodist Episco- 
pal and Congregational—was 
brought to a successful issue. 
This was the most important at- 
tempt at organic church union 
that had yet been made and its 
effects were by no means confined 
to Canada. This ample volume 
of 490 pages is evidence of the in- 
terest aroused, and is the answer 
to the desire for a full record of 
events regarded as epochal. The 
author is a Canadian of wide ex- 
perience, and his three years of 
research have produced a record 
whose impartiality and accuracy 
will be conceded even by those 
who still put a question mark 
against the merger. This is a 
mine of information for the stu- 
dent of church history, and for all 
who are interested in church union, 
a subject so vital in our time. 
(New York: Institute of Social 
and Religious Research; $3.00.) 


The Stirred Nest, by Teunis 
E. Gouwens, minister of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Louisville, 
Ky., is a collection of eight sermons 
intended for people passing through 
the terrific and disillusioning ex- 
periences which financial losses, 
frustrated ambitions, changes in 
life plans, straitened circum- 
stances and other aspects of to- 
day’s adversity have brought to 
countless multitudes. Dr. Gou- 
wens believes that “the drift to 
pessimism has been halted by a re- 
discovery of the reality and mean- 
ing of spiritual life. Better days 
are ahead because men and women 
are making up their minds that 
henceforth they will walk with 
God.” Some of his sermon 
themes like “The Exhaustless 
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Christ,” “Things which cannot be 
Shaken,” and “What does God 
care?” are topics on which preach- 
ers without number have preached 
from time immemorial; yet there is 
here a freshness of treatment and 
an application to conditions of 
today that makes them of help to 
people in trouble. (Cokesbury: $1.) 


The Strategy of City Church 
Planning, by Ross Sanderson, 
gives the results of the case studies 
of the city church made during a 
decade past by the Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research. The 
studies covered 16 cities divided 
into 317 survey districts, having 
1,970 churches which were statis- 
tically studied with surprising 
results. All who are interested in 
city church planning, which means 
the religious future of our cities 
and in turn of the country, will find 
this volume a valuable source of 
information. Dr. Sanderson ltys 
great stress on pastoral leadership, 
but not too great. The passages 
on the sub-modal and super-modal 
churches are highly interesting. 
(Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, $2.) 


The Barthian Theology and 
the Man of Today, by Rev. John 
McConnachie of Scotland, a per- 
sonal friend of Karl Barth. An 
interpretation of Barthianism by 
one who has already written a 
volume on Barth’s Significance. 
The work has received the Ger- 
man’s warm approval. It is direct 
in style, and makes a difficult and 
perplexing theology as clear as it 
probably can be made. Those 
who are interested to know the 
gist of Barth’s teaching concern- 
ing the Word of God and the 
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church will appreciate this schol- 
arly work. Its closing chapter on 
“What the Critics Say” shows the 
author’s fairness. In him the 
reader meets an enriching spirit. 
(Harpers; $2.00.) 


The Holy Week, by B. I. Bell. 
Although the Easter season has 
passed, this little book of medita- 
tions, one for each day in Holy 
Week, can profitably be read at 
any time during the year. A fine 
devotional note runs throughout 
its pages. (Harpers; $1.00.) 


The American Indian, by 
George W. Hinman. It is unfortu- 
nate that this book which reviews 
so admirably the American Indian 
and Christian Missions could not 
have been written a year ago. It 
would have been a most useful vol- 
ume for reading during the mission 
study period on the Indian last 
fall. Its chapters on “The Reli- 





FAITH UNAFRAID 


By Clarence W. Kemper 


Messages keyed to the critical times of today, 
fostering faith in face of crisis. Sermons, radio 
messages and editorials. The book may be had 
for $1.00 by addressing BAPTIST TEMPLE, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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New Revival Gems 


. » F 


New 
REVIVAL GEMS 





A Small Book 
with 
A Big Mission 


Penacrurs 
THE JUDSON PRESS 
Porron Come - Saarnis Loe Ancuse | 
| Ramus Or Tosowro 


AN ENTIRELY new collection of seventy-five 
hymns, gospel songs, and short choruses for 
use wherever a small song-book is needed. 
This book is a successor to Revival Gems. It 
is designed for revival meetings, Sunday 
schools, prayer-meetings, young people's 
meetings, and Sunday night services. Every 
church or Sunday school which successfully 
used Revival Gems will be more than pleased 
with New Revival Gems. The convenient size, 
53%4x 7% inches. 64 pages. Round or shaped 
notes. 











15 cents a copy, postpaid 
$10 a hundred, delivery extra 


EVANGELISM 


in the 


NEW AGE 
By Austen K. de Blois 


Tuis book is a worthy appraisal of the 
evangelism needed for today. One rises from 
the reading of it with a sobering sense of the 
preparation required so to present Christ as 
to win men to follow him. Prayer? yes; an 
abundant supply of the Holy Spirit? yes; 
but let not the preacher forget that he must 
also know the men and women to whom he 
preaches; he must relate his message to other 
minds than those that have been molded by 
an evangelical ministry; he must find people 
where they are living and thinking. Doctor 
de Blois is a safe guide for the pastor in the 
mazes of modern thought as it affects our 
gospel. Because the author emphasizes 
evangelism as a continuous and thoughtful 
ministry, this book will meet the need of 
pastors better than one that treats the sub- 
ject in terms of a campaign. — CHARLES 
S. DETWEILER, Acting-Superiniendent of 
Evangelism, The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 


Cloth, $1.50 








16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
2328 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 











THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


ORDER FROM OUR NEAREST HOUSE 


1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
505 New World Life Bldg., Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 

















gion of the Indian,” “‘Missions and 
Wars” and “A Review of Present 
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10 cents a copy 





The Baptist World 


Edited by Frank Wess ALEXANDER 
(Designed to take the place of The Baptist) 


G. Merritt Lenox, pastor, Judson Memorial Baptist Church, Minneapo- 


Congratulations on your new venture! Thousands of people have 
missed The Baptist sorely and will welcome heartily Toe Baptist 
Wortp. While many of us appreciate The Christian Century and be- 
lieve thoroughly in church unity, we feel with you that our denomi- 
nation needs a journal of its own. 


YOU, TOO, WILL ENJOY THIS NEW PUBLICATION 


Address: THE BAPTIST WORLD, MANSFIELD, MASS. 


$2.00 a year 








Conditions” are of permanent 
interest. (Revell; $1.50.) 


Books Received 

Sermons From the Parables, by 
Clovis G. Chappell: expositions of de- 
votional character. (Cokesbury Press; 
$1.50.) 

Protestant Home Missions to 
Catholic Immigrants, by Theodore 
Abel. A survey of home mission 
work among foreign-speaking peoples. 
A discouraging and _ unsatisfactory 
study of an important missionary en- 
terprise; not to be taken too seriously 
as to fact or conclusions. (Institute 
of Social and Religious Research; $1.) 





SELL CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
with CHRISTIAN SENTIMENTS 


Christmas and Every-Cay Cards with worth 
while sentiments, many combined with Bible 
Texts. Cards that are different — not found in 
stores. BOXED and | NBOXED. Excellent profit, 
no investment necessary. Write early for free 
Catalog and attractive Sale Plans. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
260 Laurel Street Dept.N Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
THE WorLD WIDE GUILD THE Royat AMBASSADORS 
THE CHILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADE 








| 





in 29 Cities 

As announced in September 
Missions (See page 416), a most 
significant series of foreign mis- 9 
sions conferences is now under 
way and includes 29 different e 


cities. Practically all of the Prot- 
estant denominations have united 


in this project. The series began 1. HOW then shall they call 


September 28th and are to run 
c on him in whom they 


through December 15th. Field ; 
Secretary Floyd L. Carr has been have not believed? and 


released to assist in the interde- 
nominational conferences on Mis- 2. HOW shall they a 


sionary Education and in the “n hij h h 
Baptist denominational rallies. in him whom they 
have not heard? and 


Foreign Mission Conferences | | | | | | | 











Christian Endeavor Conference 


at Northfield 


At the Northfield Christian 
Endeavor Conference, for the 
third year Mr. Carr conducted 
classes in Missionary Methods, 4. HOW shall they preach, 
and presented a popular lecture 9 
course on Great Life Stories which Sena er ne came: 
included the life story of Kagawa, 
Schweitzer, Grenfell, Higginbo- 
tham and Grubb. Over 500 dele- 


oe THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY and 
WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


3. HOW shall they hear 


without a preacher? and 


—Romans 10: 14-15 


























Pastors and 
Missionary Education Prepared by 


Missionary Education methods Department of Missionary Education of the Baptist Board of Education 
and materials were presented by SE Aaen Ame aoe Som Sy 


Mr. Carr to a group of 180 pastors WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 
and their wives at the New York 

State Pastors’ Conference held in The inescapable logic of these significant words places upon all of us 
August at Keuka Park. the definite responsibility for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. 


The illustrations on these two pages are reproductions of two new posters on “Christ and the 
Modern World,” issued by the Department of Missionary Education for Sunday schools, 
study classes, and missionary groups. Price, 20 cents for the set of two 
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Each poster 1s 
22 by 28 inches 
in size, printed 
on fine, heavy 
white paper, and 
is ideally suit- 
able for display 
in church vesti- 
bules or in the 
classroom where 
the mission 
study class on 
‘“Christ and 
the Modern 
World” holds 


its session 


Where more effectively should we begin our study of “Christ and the 
Modern World” than in nurseries, orphanages, Christian centers, neigh- 
borhood houses, and Christian schools? These are but a few of the racial 
groups among whom our Home Mission Societies are working 
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Juniors, Hatien Christian Center 
Phitadeliphia, Pennsylvania 





Condidates for Baptism 
Kodick Orphanage, Alaska 





THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 


? 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION of the BAPTIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Sunday School Department, Katherine House Kiadergartes at Christian Center 
Indiona Horber, indiane Puerta de Tierra, Son Jean, Puerte Rico 
























HEY ALL MAY BE ONE 











_ Shoo! at Saptist Church 
Leon, Nicoragqua, Central America 





Diener Time ot the Nursery Children ot Bacene Orphesage 
Judson Neighborhood House, N.Y. C. Bacone, Oklahoma 





"Cedric Walks on ice” 
Kindergarten, Chinese Christian Center Crow indian Mission 


Seattle, Wathington Lodge Grass, Montana 





HOME MISSION SOCIETY and WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


cepared by 


152 Madison Avenue New York City | 

















SHALL WE HAVE RACIAL ANTAGONISMS 
OR CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP? 
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MERI LOIN 


A Home Mission Board Meeting 





Ar THE opening meeting of 
the Home Mission Board after 
vacation I was among the guests. The pleasant 
board room was filled with managers, staff and 
visitors. One of my first impressions was the ear- 
nestness with which the meeting itself was regarded, 
this revealing the importance attached to the Soci- 
ety and its direction by the men entrusted with it. 
Another impression was the conciseness and dis- 
patch with which a formidable agenda was worked 
through, due not a little to the skilful presiding of 
the chairman, Dr. Beaven. But the session had 
been carefully prepared for. The sub-committees 
had arrived early in the morning, and had found all 
departmental reports awaiting their inspection and 
action. Hence they were ready when called for by 
the chair, and disposed of after due consideration if 
required. It was an interesting class in parliamen- 
tary procedure, and I found interest also in the per- 
sonnel, especially in the younger element, which 
augurs well for tomorrow and does its share today. 

One department is emphasized at each meeting. 
That for this month was the Christian Center. This 
work was presented movingly by Superintendent 
Hestenes, national director of the Society’s work and 
admirably fitted for it. It was stirring to hear his 
stories of the life-saving and redemptive fruits of 
these centers which carry religion as a reality into 
their communities. 

The reports indicated a favorable opening cf the 
season’s work. Overcrowded schools prove the 
educational trend. The most striking item on the 
agenda was the evangelistic campaign which has 
been set up, with the slogan “Live It Through,” and 
Rev. George Pitt Beers as leader. This was hailed 
as striking the right note at this particular hour. 
Who will doubt that if our churches rise to this 
spiritual endeavor, it would mean a year of wide- 
spread revival and missionary advance? 


Honoring Two Chinese Educators 

The second occasion where I was a guest was at 
the Hotel Wolcott, and was a luncheon given by the 
boards of our foreign mission societies in honor of two 
great Christian educators of China—Dr. Wu, presi- 
dent of Ginling College, and President Herman C. E. 
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Liu of Shanghai University. The members of the 
boards were present in force, and it was a brilliant 
company worthy of its highly esteemed and loved 
guests, who were left in no doubt as to the place 
they held in the hearts of their hosts. Here were 
two conspicuous witnesses to what Christianity and 
the Christian missionaries had given to China for 
the education and character building of its youth. 
Nor were they the only Chinese present. Secre- 
tary Franklin had invited a number of graduates of 
Ginling and Shanghai, who are now living and study- 
ing in New York, to greet their former teachers; and 
these young men and women, rising as their names 
were called, added zest and reality and received 
warm applause. Dr. Franklin said that where 20 
years ago when he first went to Shanghai there was 
not a single alumnus of the College, now there were 
more than 1,000 alumni in various parts of the world, 
50 of them in America and 20 in government service. 
I was not only impressed by the personality of 
Dr. Wu and the fine simplicity and modesty of her 
attire, but I saw in her the cultured symbol of the 
new womanhood of China which traces its origin and 
development to Christian missions. Her poise was 
perfect, as in model English she unfolded the educa- 
tional ideals and aims of Ginling, its interdenomina- 
tional support shared by five mission boards, its 170 
students from 30 mission schools in 13 Chinese Prov- 
inces, with 73 per cent of the students Christian. 
There are about 250 alumnae, 59 per cent teachers 
in Christian schools. The making of all religious 
courses voluntary had worked for good, and given 
greater freedom for evangelistic effort. She pic- 
tured the practical Christian service in which the 
girls engage on their own initiative, such as neigh- 
borhood visitation, anti-malaria and health cam- 
paigning, and renting rickshas to coolies. The in- 
tent hearers could sense the power of intellectual 
and spiritual leadership. Physically slight, with a 
profile that Raphael would have been quick to fix in 
his sketch-book, it was a benediction to have that 
impact of Chinese scholarly womanhood upon the 
large company of American women who greeted her. 
President Liu is pretty well known to Missions’ 
pages and readers. I need only say that he was 
himself, brimming over with good cheer and smiling 
spirits, surcharged with zeal in the Christian enter- 
prise in which he is so deeply engaged that he does 
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not allocate proper time for eating and sleeping, 
while as for rest the word seems erased from his vo- 
cabulary. Four or more addresses a day and con- 
ferences between—that was the pace they put him 
through on his recent Southern tour. But Shang- 
hai’s president showed no sign of fatigue. 

He moved all as he declared his conviction that 
Christianity is deeply rooted in China and was never 
so influential and powerful as now. Our Baptist 
work is very successful. Nearly all our mission 
schools are registered, and religious work is more 


“Live It Through” in 
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wholesome because voluntary. Evangelism and ed- 
ucation can never be separated in President Liu’s 
courses because he is the perfect combination of 
both. He suggested to the boards that they main- 
tain emphasis on Christian schools, supporting stra- 
tegic institutions if they cannot support all; that 
they experiment in adapting Christianity to local 
conditions. They should continue to send mission- 
aries, the best available. And they should refrain 
from Americanizing or Europeanizing Christianity 
in China; they should rather help to Chinaize it. 


November 


By GrEorGE Pitt BEERS 


HE aim of the “Live It Through” Movement is 
that we shall come into a more vital experience 
of Christ, and shall face every experience, task and 
relationship of life in His spirit and in the power of 
His love. Thus our lives shall have a richer content 
and wield a stronger influence. The suggested 
activities of the movement will aid toward this end. 
There are two focal points. One is the local 
church. The hope is that at the end of the year our 
churches shall mean more to the individual members, 
have greater influence in their communities, and be 
more effective in their world-wide responsibilities. 

Second, is quality of life. We are striving for the 
intangibles, which are not covered by reports and 
statistics, but are the essence of real religion. We 
seek to bring our people to a deeper experience of 
Christ. Too often our relation to Christ is purely 
formal. To those who will allow Him to become so, 
He is a real companion, a reliable guide, a source of 
courage and strength, a giver of peace, contentment 
and joy. Members who are indifferent to the church 
and its purpose are so mainly because of the lack 
of this experience. They may have lost it, or not 
have known how to maintain it. “The care of the 
world and the deceitfulness of riches choke the word 
and he becometh unfruitful,” (Matt. 13:22.) 

We seek to deepen Christian experience. (1) 
Among our active members. It is a fundamental 
need in a time like this. When all the things that 
seem so stable and necessary to life cave in, we must 
find more certainly the One who faileth not and who 
changeth not. There is need for people who stand 
upon solid foundations, familiar with the imperishable 
things of life. (2) Among inactive church members. 
They will give many reasons why they do not come 
to church, but fundamentally they have lost touch 





with Christ. He became to them only a name or 
creed; the hour of worship became a formality; the 
central interest of life was shifted away from Him to 
material things. The logical result was that they 
drifted from the church. We seek to bring these 
people again in touch with Jesus Christ. 

For both groups there is need that we consider the 
content of Christian living, and give it the scope that 
really belongs to it. If Christ is a vital experience 
in our lives, He will become the deciding factor in 
our attitude toward war, toward the burning ques- 
tions of the industrial world, the common practices 
of the economic world, the people of other races, the 
under-privileged. In the light of all this, “Living 
It Through” lays on us a deepened responsibility. 

The large number of inactive members raises a 
question as to whether we were faithful with them 
when they were first dedicating their lives to Christ. 
Did we take pains that they should know what it 
involved? Did we arrange for their instruction in 
the full meaning of Christian living? After they 
came into the church, did we give them the help 
that would normally be needed by those just starting 
the Christian life and that would naturally be given 
by those interested in their spiritual welfare? If we 
are going to “Live It Through,” we must bring new 
members into the church with a complete commit- 
ment to the whole Christian life. 

Three major activities are suggested for the fall. 
The first is the “Read It Through” movement. 
The response to the proposal to read the New Testa- 
ment through in 20 weeks has been amazing. The 
first issue of 200,000 cards was soon exhausted and a 
second 200,000 had to be printed long before the 
time for the reading began. A third printing may 
be necessary. Day by day we will be inspired with 
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our fellowship with a half million Baptists who are 


reading these chapters with us. 


Second, a definite attempt should be made to 
enlist inactive members. A ‘“‘Go-to-Church” move- 
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The third activity isevangelism. Careful prepara- 


tion should be made for a thorough effort during 


ment is helpful. Any thorough attempt to reach 


these people will involve visiting many of them. 


December, leading up to a great watch-night service, 
including baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 


Let Us Live It Through Together. 


“Read It Through” 


Notes on the daily readings in the New Testament for November 


PREPARED BY CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


NOVEMBER 2-8 (Luke 21-John 
10). Two parallel movements 
may be clearly traced in the Gospel 
of John: the development of un- 
belief, reaching its climax in chap- 
ters 11 and 12 in the decision of 
the rulers to put Jesus to death 
and also Lazarus; and the devel- 
opment of faith in the disciples, 
which reaches its climax in chap- 
ter 20 in the exclamation of Thom- 
as: “My Lord and my God.” 

Study why men did not believe 
in Jesus. Chapter 5 is especially 
devoted to this subject. For one 
thing, He violated their prejudices 
with regard to the Sabbath (verse 
16). Prejudices are convictions 
which we are unwilling to submit 
to examination. Other reasons 
were their mechanical reading of 
scripture (verses 39-40; chapter 
7:40-43); pride (5:44; 7:48; 
12:42); and a false idea about 
God (5:37-38 and 43). They be- 
lieved that humility was inconsist- 
ent with the character of God. 
If a messiah had come in his own 
name, giving himself airs of great- 
ness, he would have been accepted 
by the nation. 


NOVEMBER 9-15 (John 11-Acts 
3). Study the work of the Holy 
Spirit according to the Gospel of 
John. Is it not all a fulfilment of 
the promise given in chapter 16:- 
12-14? John puts back into the 
life and teaching of Jesus convic- 
tions which only dawned upon the 
church after the resurrection and 


in its later history. He inter- 
preted the events of the earthly 
ministry of Jesus in terms of eter- 
nity, and the antagonism of the 
rulers as the age-long struggle be- 
tween faith and unbelief. Note 
the work of the Spirit in the dis- 
ciples: (1) to comfort them; that 
is, to enable them to stand alone; 
(2) to continue the teaching min- 
istry of Jesus; to interpret the 
events of history (12:16) ; to bring 
to mind the words of Jesus (16:4) ; 
(3) to glorify Christ. In fulfil- 
ment of this the disciples came to 
believe in Jesus as the Saviour of 
the whole world, as the goal of all 
history, and as the One in whom 
all things consist. Compare Paul’s 
vision of the all-embracing scope 
of Christ’s reconciling work (Col.- 
19-21). 


NOVEMBER 16-22 (Acts 4-17}. 
The Book of Acts may well be 
called the Acts of the Holy Spirit. 
The divine initiative is everywhere 
in evidence. God sent forth His 
Spirit and the overflowing life of 
God in the church brought on con- 
flicts with Judaism which led to 
the diffusion of the gospel among 
the nations. It was God who 
closed and opened doors. 

We suggest a study of guidance, 
as exemplified in the case of Peter 
going to Cornelius, or of Philip 
going to the Eunuch, or of Paul 
passing over from Troas to Mace- 
donia. Note how God guides: 
(1) By providential circum- 


stances. We are generally aware 
of His providence through some 
denial or reverse. Persecution 
sent Philip to Samaria. It may 
have been illness that closed the 
door of Paul in Bithynia. (2) 
God guides us by revealing to us 
the needs of others. Macedonia’s 
need was a call to Paul. (3) God 
guides us through our conscience. 


NOVEMBER 23-29 (Acts 18—Ro- 
mans 3). Paul loved his own 
nation so passionately that he per- 
sisted in his plan to go up to 
Jerusalem in spite of the fact that 
the Holy Spirit testified unto him 
in every city, saying that bonds 
and afflictions awaited him there. 
In chapters 22-26 there are five 
occasions in which Paul makes his 
defense,—before the mob, the 
Sanhedrin, Felix, Festus, and 
Agrippa. It is interesting to ob- 
serve the different means em- 
ployed by Paul to placate the 
Jews and win them to Christ. He 
brought alms and offerings to his 
nation (24:17). He attempted a 
compromise with the elements op- 
posed to his ministry by entering 
the temple and offering the 
sacrifices required for the fulfil- 
ment of a vow. He presented his 
experience of conversion. Heem- 
phasized their common belief in 
the resurrection, and then stated 
that his religion was their religion 
carried to its ultimate conclusion. 
The religion of the Way fulfills the 
Hebrew ideal (22:6-8). 
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Baptist Men Preparing for 
Men and Missions Sunday 


Northern Baptist Men will co- 
operate with the laymen of other 
denominations in the third annual 
observance of “Men and Missions 
Sunday,” November 19th. This 
observance is sponsored by the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Ill. The theme suggested for that 
day is “Christ and the Modern 
World.” While details of the pro- 
gram, in so far as possible, are left 
to local groups with local speakers, 
a pamphlet, containing a suggested 
program and other helps is avail- 
able to any men’s group that will 
send for it. In addition to the 
emphasis on missions on Sunday, 
November 19th, a series of 1,000 
interdenominational missionary 
dinners for men is being planned 
for Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 15th. Reports received at the 
office of the National Council indi- 
cate that a large number of Bap- 
tist men’s groups will participate 
in this observance this year. 


**A Christian Patriot ”’ 

For the sixth consecutive year 
Mr. A. F. Williams is giving his 
time, without remuneration, to 
the strengthening of men’s work 
in the churches of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. With head- 
quarters in Massachusetts, he will 
assist the National Council in sev- 
eral eastern states. 


‘Doers of the Word’’ 


The men of First Church, Law- 
rence, Kansas (Rev. C. C. Cun- 
ningham, pastor) , are putting into 
practice the spirit of the “Live It 
Through” movement. Two gos- 
pel teams. have been organized, 
with an extensive program of 
deputation and _— evangelism. 
George W. Schell is chairman. 
The young people of the church 
have also organized a gospel team 
and are doing similar work. 
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THANKS! 


Eight states are represented in the following 
tributes to the magazine by its 
appreciative readers 


Such consensus of opinion must have a reason 


We have taken Missions for many years and enjoy each copy. 
My husband uses its splendid material in his sermons.—Mrs. Earl 
D. Wooddell, Port Allegany, Pa. 


I enjoy Misstons so much that I've decided to keep it even if I 
must give up my other magazines. I enjoy every page.—Mrs. C. 
C. Purnell, Bellingham, Wash. 


Missions gives more missionary information than any other 
publication. No one can be ignorant of our Baptist mission work 
if they will read this most valuable and informing magazine. I 
read it from cover to cover. I have done so for four years now. 
I get new enjoyment with each issue. Long may it do its good 
work.—Rev. J. E. Seaholm, Letts, Ind. 


My household work suffers as soon as Missions arrives, as [ 
sit down at once and begin to read it, then refer to it afterwards.— 
Mrs. Edwin Saylor, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


I want you to know how much I enjoy your magazine. I study 
it from cover to cover, and then some more. It seems that each 
number couldn’t be better, until we get another and it seems even 
better.—Mrs. W. E. Bush, Moab, Utah. 


We think Misstons is the most interesting magazine ever 
printed. We have been subscribers of it from the first issue, and 
read it all.—Mrs. Carrie L. Todd, Seattle, Wash. 


I enjoy my Missions more than anything I have to read. It 
surely is full of articles from all the fields. I enjoy reading the 
good reports and I get new inspiration to help the good work along. 
—Mrs. Roy Clevenger, Peru, Neb. 


I want to express my appreciation of Missions. As a Baptist 
I’ve always been proud of it; as a Christian worker I’ve deeply 
appreciated the fund of information and inspiration which it has 


brought to me each month.—Mrs. O. E. Miller, Mitchell, Ind. 


Missions has meant much to me and members of my family. 
I have a daughter who will receive her degree at Andover-Newton 
in June and is a volunteer for foreign service, due in no small de- 
gree to having Misstons in our home for the past fifteen to 
twenty years.—Mrs. E. N. Eddy, Fairmont, W. Va. 


I find every page of Missions so interesting, so instructive and 
so inspiring.—Mrs. R. F. Estes, Laramie, Wyo. 


I greatly enjoy Misstons, and next to my Bible prize it very 
highly. As long as I live I will hope to be able to read Mis- 
sions.—Mrs. Jane M. Donaldson, ‘Portland, Ore. 
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* HAND 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 














Through Chinese Doorways 


T is surprising how many Chi- 

-nese homes are open to the 
street and the women working out 
on the doorsteps. Many even 
work out on the streets in front of 
their homes. Some of the older 
wealthy women spend their time 
visiting in tea-shops. If the front 
door is open and one sees women 
inside one does not hesitate to step 


















By Mrs. L, A. LovecREN 


in and speak to them, but too 
often one speaks to wealthy 
women and their friends over a 
gambling table. Few Chinese 
women read well, or have a love 
for reading, so unless they enjoy 
knitting the wealthy women 
spend much time gambling. 

Some residential streets have 
high brick walls and very few 
have gatemen, so these places are 
more difficult to enter. The 150 
students in our grade school help 
to open many doors which might 
otherwise be closed to us. One 
day I decided that I would go 
down a new street, perhaps a half 
mile away from our church. AsI 
neared it I realized that most of 
the homes there were closed. It 
looked as though I would not meet 
many women that day. I have 
never felt like knocking on a Chi- 


President Yi-fang Wu of Ginling 
College, and a corner of the campus 


nese door unless I know the 
family. But as I passed one of 
these homes a little boy from our 
school came up to me and said, 
“There are people in this house. 
Why don’t you speak to them?” 
Then he took me into all the closed 
homes on that street. In all of 
them I was treated most gra- 
ciously. His own home was at the 
end of the street. Some of the 
women from this street now come 
to our meetings. 

At times on my way home I 
have stepped out of a rickshaw to 
speak to women when I have seen 
those whom I have been trying to 
meet bidding their guests good- 
bye. Members of one family that 
I met in this casual way have been 
coming to our meetings. 

A Chinese city is like a great 
puzzle. There are so many twists 
and turns in a Chinese street, 
many narrow alley-ways, and 
sometimes one must go through a 
store or shop to get into a narrow 
street or ontoa compound. Each 
week one finds new places and 
many more women to try to reach 
with the gospel message. 


WwW 


Ginling’s President 


It is fitting that a city whose 
name means “Golden Aspiration” 
should be chosen as the setting for 
one of the finest women’s colleges 
in China. In what might be 
termed the suburbs of Nanking, a 
city dating back to 206 B.c., is Gin- 
ling College. Women who had 
pioneered in the education of girls 
saw the need of higher education, 
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and using their schools as the 
basis, founded the college in 1915. 
Like the name of the city, the col- 
lege is ever proving its “golden 
aspirations” to serve and develop 
the young womanhood of China. 

When in 1928 the government 
changed its policy regarding the 
directorates of educational insti- 
tutions, the Board of Directors of 
Ginling chose one of their own 
graduates, a Baptist young 
woman then studying at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for her Doctor 
of Philosophy degree, to be Presi- 
dent. True to her modesty, Miss 
Yi-fang Wu refused the offer. 
After repeated requests she 
yielded, commenting that if she 
could serve her alma mater better 
by being a poor president than a 
good teacher, she would be the 
poor president. 

Last July Dr. Wu came to 
America to attend the Interna- 
tional Congress of Women in 
Chicago. She was one of the 
guest speakers, later going as a 
delegate to the Institute of Pacific 
Relations Conference in Banff, 
Canada. Not only does Dr. Wu 


represent Ginling College but also 
the National Christian Council of 
China, of which she is Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Dr. Wu is now in this 





Junior student nurses at Iloilo Mission Hospital, Iloilo. 





country and is one of the speakers 
in the Stanley Jones foreign mis- 
sion conferences held in 16 states. 


Adelia Schelly. 
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The Crippled Walks Again 
By Pavutine E. Ware 


Vicente lives in a bare, unat- 
tractive, nipa house. But the lad 
has had a most unusual experi- 
ence. It first began with the visit 
of one of our training school girls, 
who discovered Vicente one day 
lying helpless in his home, unable 
to take a step. He had been a 
cripple for two years and the 
“quack doctor” who had been con- 
sulted said it was a hopeless case. 
He certainly needed sunshine, for 
his outlook was very dreary in- 
deed, with no books or games to 
make the long hours pass more 
quickly. This fine Christian girl 
brought sunshine’ not _ only 
through her own contagious, joy- 
ous spirit, but by leading him to 
Christ, the source of satisfying 
joy. 

When I called on Vicente I was 
impressed immediately by his 
radiant face. I went to sympa- 
thize, and certainly the figure of 
the boy sitting on the hard floor 





Fifteen of this group are professing Christians 
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was enough to awaken sympathy, 
but I came away having received a 
benediction. The memory of 
that happy smile transcended all 
else. 

Our gospel team decided to hold 
a service in his home each week, 
for he was eager for more knowl- 
edge and for fellowship. Those 
services not only strengthened his 
own faith but were the means of 
leading other students living in 
the house to Christ. His mother 
was greatly impressed, too, by the 
messages. 

Dr. Grigg became interested in 
Vicente’s case and did everything 
possible for him. When I saw 
him the last time before vacation 
he was still wearing the plaster 
cast. When I returned I was sur- 
prised to see him walking. Dr. 
Grigg and everyone else were sur- 
prised for it had seemed that he 
could never walk. It was truly a 
miracle. 

His first comment made us all 
even more happy than seeing him 
walk. He said, “Now I can be 
baptized and I want to be a mem- 
ber of the gospel team.” What a 
real testimony he has to give for 
the Lord! We expect more mir- 
acles to be wrought because of his 
own transformed life. 
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Thanks-GIVING Day 
at Bethel House 

For weeks we had talked about 
a “Thanks-GIVING” day, so a 
day was set aside for the “GIV- 
ING.” Our hearts were touched 
to see our very poorest coming 
with a bag of rice or beans, one 
potato, one apple. One little tot 
came with a crumpled paper con- 
taining a little salt and pepper. 
These small offerings soon piled up 
till there were 22 bushel-baskets 
of food. Into each of these was 
put a roast of pork and some extra 
fine apples and potatoes that had 
come from outside friends, but 
all the rest was from our own folk. 
Do you wonder that when Thanks- 
giving Day finally came they were 
truly ready to sing, “Enter into 
His Gates with Thanksgiving and 
into His Courts with Praise’? 
When the morning service was an- 
nounced we expected about half 
of our 65 members, but you can 
imagine our joy when we counted 
over 100! Our Bethel House 
choir of 21 voices added great- 
ly to the services. Burdened 
fathers, weary mothers, discour- 
aged young people, and even dis- 
contented children had learned 
the joy of “Thanks-GIVING.” 
—Ruth Makeham, Campbell, 


Ohio. 
“Se 


Thanksgiving Dinner 
for 350 Negro Children 
Thanksgiving Day at the Negro 
Christian Center, Detroit, is ob- 
served with an Annual Commu- 
nity Dinner for children. Last 
year 350 were served and the chil- 
dren themselves gave the program. 
The boys donated 11 pounds of 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 
ON HOME MISSION FIELDS 


beans, the Bible class gave cab- 
bage, a church furnished bread, 
and meat came from friends. It 
does not matter what we have in 
the way of a dinner, I ask the 
children and adults to donate out 
of poverty because it will be bet- 
ter for the children, in the years to 
come, to have formed the habit of 
giving. —Mattie G. Anderson. 


we 


Puerto Rico’s Poor 
Fill Thanksgiving Baskets 

It seemed a heartless thing to 
ask our poor people and our chil- 
dren to contribute to Thanksgiv- 
ing baskets when they themselves 
hardly had enough to eat. But 
we did. All during November the 
Sunday school departments took 
special offerings, and the children 
brought in little handfuls of pro- 
visions—rice, beans, sugar, one po- 
tato, etc. Several large baskets 
were placed in the church, which, 
to my surprise, were filled. The 
primary children named a com- 
mittee to go with me to buy their 
provisions. We collected $5 for 
this purpose. Next day, together 
with the kindergarten children, we 
went in a body to deliver our three 
baskets. At each house the chil- 
dren sang their Thanksgiving 
hymns, recited their special verses, 
and a prayer was offered. It was 
a new experience for the children 
and they truly enjoyed it. Al- 
together 16 baskets were distrib- 
uted.—Lydia Huber, Puerta de 
Tierra, P. R. 





‘“*Thank Jesus for Shoes 
and Chopsticks”’ 
“What does Thanksgiving 
mean, children?” I asked of my 
kindergarten one day in October. 
One small child replied, “Turkey, 
Miss Law.” I expected such an 
answer. Finally, serious but capa- 
ble Wilmer Fong raised his pudgy 
hand and said, “Miss Law, it is the 
day we thank Jesus for shoes and 
chopsticks.” From that answer 
Wilmer’s 29 schoolmates have 
learned the meaning of Thanks- 
giving. Sunday, before the Day 
of Thanks, almost every one of my 
youngsters brought something to 
fill the baskets which the church 
was giving to the poor of the com- 
munity.—Daesie Lawyow, Chi- 
nese Mission, San Francisco. 
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100 Enjoy Thanksgiving 
Breakfast 

“Let’s do something big,” sug- 
gested the enthusiastic director of 
the Fellowship Commission of our 
B. Y. P. U. at the Italian Christian 
Center in Camden, N.J. So plans 
were laid for a Thanksgiving 
breakfast. The time was set for 
seven o'clock Thanksgiving morn- 
ing. Tickets were ten cents for 
adults and five cents for children, 
with “guest tickets” for those of 
the congregation who had been un- 
employed for some time. Wednes- 
day night found groups of young 
people decorating the dining- 
room, setting tables, washing 
fruit, and making final prepara- 
tions. At 7:30 the next morning 
more than 100 were seated in the 
dining-room. About 60 had been 
given “guest tickets” for their 
families. The generous and whole- 
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some menu was suggested and di- 
rected by our missionary nurse. 
Donations of milk, butter, bread, 
and rolls from local concerns made 
this project possible. Following 
the meal an inspiring program was 
given consisting of songs, special 
music, and a Thanksgiving mes- 
sage. Testimonies by old and 
voung expressed a true spirit of 
thanksgiving —Maria S. Miller. 


i 


A Thanksgiving Auto Race 
at Spelman College 

For the Spelman Thanksgiving 
rally the classes vied with each 
other in personal donations. The 
contest was conducted as an en- 
thusiastic automobile race among 
the four college classes, each class 
being represented by a small auto- 
mobile. These cars were driven 
by the class presidents. The stu- 
dents and class activities helped 
to furnish the financial gas. The 








money raised was given to the 
community chest of Atlanta and 
to five missionaries in Africa who 
were at one time Spelman stu- 


dents. 
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An Enlarged Church 
and Increased Interest 

The Baptist Convention of 
Eastern Cuba, held in Guanta- 
namo last April, was a big event. 
For months we worked in prepara- 
tion for it. Our church was too 
small and hot for much of a crowd, 
but we enlarged the auditorium 
slightly, improved the ventilation, 
and added two new Sunday school 
rooms. 

The convention was one of the 
best we have ever had. Several 
new features proved of much inter- 
est to delegates. The Guild girls 
put on a play emphasizing the 
need for all departments in the 
church, with special emphasis on 
the need for missionary societies, 
from the Jewel Band to the Wom- 


Left: Miss Elizabeth 
M. Allport, missionary 
at Guantanamo, Cuba 


Below: First Baptist 
Church, Guantanamo, 
Cuba, and its pastor, 
Rev. J. Luis Molina 
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en’s Society. This year for the 
first time we had a Guild banquet. 
Asa result of our work at the Con- 
vention we expect to have at least 
three more Guild chapters and 
another C. W. C. company this 
vear. We also had opportunity 
to present the vacation Bible 
school.—Elizabeth M. Allport, 


Guantanamo, Cuba. 


= 


Standing Room Only 

The Eastern Baptist Associa- 
tion of El Salvador met in Santa 
Ana the first week of May. There 
are no hotels here to open their 
doors to our humble folk, so we 
turned our primary school into a 
hotel, and everyone seemed quite 
satisfied. In the schoolrooms the 
desks and seats were piled in one 
corner and: beds were arranged 
around the -room. Those who 
couldn’t find beds slept on straw 
mats on the floor. Others used 
tables and thought they were well 
provided for. 

During the whole association 
there was a fine spirit of coopera- 
tion and enthusiasm. There were 
addresses by missionaries, pastors 
and lay workers, some splendid 
evangelistic sermons, and several 
confessions of faith. Don Ismael 
Garcia’s address was especially 
fine. This was followed by a 
period of silent prayer and then a 
few brief oral prayers, the most 
earnest and stirring that I have 
ever heard. This gave a new 
spirit of consecration to the meet- 
ings. Although it was planned to 
hold the meetings in the church, 
at the very first service there was 
such an overflow that we had to 
move into the large chapel of the 
new school for the rest of the meet- 
ings. Every seat was taken, more 
chairs were arranged in the cor- 
ridors, and still there were people 
standing around the doors.—Ethel 
Scholes, Santa Ana, El Salvador. 
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Jesus, Thou divine companion, 

By Thy lowly human birth 

Thou hast come to join the work- 
ers, 

Burden-bearers of the earth. 


They who tread the path of labor 
Follow where Thy feet have trod; 
They who work without com- 
plaining 
Do the holy will of God. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


N. R. A. for the W. W. G. 


HY not a Guild Code in 
these N. R. A. days? Na- 
tional Re-dedication Act on the 
part of every Guild girl, New Re- 
sponsibilities Accepted by New 
Recruits Aroused would show at 
the end of the year Normal Re- 
sults Achieved. The Guild Code 
provides work for all, not just the 
few leaders who have always done 
it, but by proper division of time 
every Guilder can be sure of a job 
in this year’s activities. 
Will you fly the blue pennant 
with the letters W. W. G.? 


Worth While Girls of the World 
Wide Guild 

Working With God for the Whole 
World’s Good. 


The next event to plan for is 
Guild Vesper Sunday, December 
3rd. The summer brought to the 
Buffalo office for a call, a luncheon, 
or an over-night visit Guild Secre- 
taries and friends from Eastern 
Massachusetts, Iowa, Northern 
California, and Puerto Rico, and 
it was a great pleasure to welcome 
them all to 218. 

Another treat for the Nobility 
was luncheon after a day at 
Keuka with our first Field Secre- 
tary, Helen Crissman Thompson, 
who is now living in Syracuse. 


Her husband, Rev. Calvin H. 
Thompson, is pastor of Delaware 
Street Church. The picture 
shows the new little Jewel Band 
member of the family. It is a 
long trail from a Jewel, through 
the Heralds and Crusaders, Jun- 
ior, Teen Age and Senior Guilds 
to ? At present she is a 
darling, husky baby and is in good 
hands for leadership training. 
Now—To the Work! 


Lac le le 


219 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Lodge Grass, Montana 


The Guild had a Mother and 
Daughter Banquet which was one 
of the most delightful affairs ever 
given at Lodge Grass. The girls 
planned it all, made the invita- 
tions, decorations, arranged the 
program and wrote their own 
toasts. The mothers furnished 
the food, five of the Crusader girls 
waited on table, and some of the 





Guild and Crusade Quartette: 
Misses Alma and Mary Noble and 
Mrs. Helen Crissman Thompson 
with four-months old Helen Ruth 
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older girls washed the dishes. 
The Guild president, Josephine 
Pease, was toastmistress and pre- 
sided in a very gracious way. She 
was one of the three Indians to 
graduate from the high school in 
Lodge Grass this spring. Most of 
the girls who come into the church 
are from the Guild and most of the 
Guild members are Christians. 





“Ju Hi” Guild, First Baptist 
Church, Seattle, Wash. 


Seattle’s Ju Hi Chapter 


This group started with the 
nine members in the _ picture. 
They made 144 eye-wipes at their 
second meeting and take an offer- 
ing each time for White Cross 
materials. At the beginning of 
the summer they had ae balance 
of over $1.00! Not so bad in these 
days. 


Tonawanda Indian Guild 
Visits Rochester, N. Y. 


Miss Edna Howe, missionary at 
the Polish and Italian Missions in 
Rochester, invited the Indian 
Guild girls for a week-end visit. 
Their counsellor is Mrs. Blueye 
and she and eight girls came Friday 
afternoon. 

On Friday night they met with 
the Polish C. W. C., and the next 
morning were guests at the Italian 
church. In the afternoon was the 
Guild Rally of Monroe Association. 
This was held at the Polish church 
with their Guild as hostess. Pol- 
ish and American flags were hung 
side by’side. The president pre- 
sided. very efficiently. After an 
enthusiastic sing-song by everyone, 
the Polish girls sang a hymn in 
their native language. Then came 
the big surprise. Mrs. Blueye in- 
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troduced her eight girls from the 
Tonawanda Indian Reservation. 
They rendered some Indian songs, 
and after the meeting we were 
served tea and Polish pastry. 

Saturday night we held open 
house. Several young people 
came in, and jig-saw puzzles and 
various games were a help in get- 
ting acquainted. On Sunday some 
of the Indian girls attended the 
Italian church and some the Polish 
church. In the afternoon the 
Polish women invited the Italian 
women to meet with them. We 
sang “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus” in three languages. The 
Indian girls later sang in their 
language, and before we left all 
united in prayer in four different 
languages. At all the meetings 
Mrs. Blueye and her girls brought 
inspiration in song and _ prayer. 
We feel now that we have a group 
of fine friends out on the Reserva- 
tion. 


What wonderful 


possibilities 


there are in Guild friendships! 





A. new subscription a Chapter! What do you say? “I’d love to’? Surely each 
Chapter can secure one new subscription at $1.00 a year for this wonderful 
magazine which is the Guild official magazine. Make Dr. Lipphard’s Christ- 
mas stocking full of subscriptions. 
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*‘In the Garden”’ 


This was the theme of Oregon’s 
second State Convention. Mrs. 
Hodge, Guild State Secretary, 
planned one of her best programs, 
only a few items of which can be 
mentioned. A picture showing 
the cast of a little play, “Three 
Pegs,” which was one feature of 
their recreation period, is shown. 
The high lights, of course, were the 
banquet and Sunday morning 
service. There were 190 girls 
present. The banquet was truly 
afairyland. Chapters all over the 
state made wisteria, morning glo- 
ries, sweet peas, apple blossoms 
and roses. The room looked like 
a bower. Of the entire Conven- 
tion I’m sure the morning service 
was best of all. The girls were in 
complete charge and they presided 
with amazing dignity. Mrs. An- 
derson gave a splendid inspira- 
tional message on “God’s Garden.” 
The candlelight consecration serv- 
ice was a beautiful closing. The 


A scene from the play given at W. W. G. Rally, Portland, Oregon 
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theme “In the Garden” was used 
in every detail of the program. 


Little Mothers’ Club 
at Katherine House 


The Little Mothers’ Club party 
for their real mothers was a thrill- 
ing event at Katherine House. 
There were 49 present, of whom 18 
were mothers of my little girls. 
The girls demonstrated what they 
learned, and this pleased the 
mothers greatly. One woman, with 
her arm around her daughter, 
remarked to the other mothers, 
“My Ruth is through club and got 
her uniform; but I have three girls 
and Margaret, who is a Doll 
Club-er, will come here next fall, 
then in three years will come my 
Helen. I learned so many things 
from Ruth that I want my girls to 
come here.”” Each girl gave her 
mother a surprise gift which was an 
oil-cloth holder, a paper pad and 
pencil called, “Lest we forget.” 
In spite of the hard times the one- 
cent-a-week dues paid for al] ma- 
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terials used in the club, including 
the Mothers’ Party, except cooking 
materials. 


Roumanian Guild, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Although our Guild has been or- 
ganized a few years, this is the first 
time we have qualified in the Read- 
ing Contest. Our Guild was one 





Guild girls at Friendship House, 
Hamtramck, Michigan 


of three out of the Dearborn As- 
sociation that qualified. We are 
also helping with the vacation 
school this summer. We had a 
lovely Mother and Daughter 
party. The two Guilds joined in 
making this a joyous occasion. 


Friendship House Guild 


These girls qualified for the first 
time in the Reading Contest, and 
at the Detroit City Rally received 
the prize for the best dressed 
group. They represent different 
nationalities. See their picture! 


Chinese Christian Center. 
Seattle 


On Mother’s Day instead of the 
Tuckabatchee W. W. G. having 
their customary dinner to honor 
their mothers, they united with the 
Senior B. Y. P. U. in giving a tea 
and reception, preceded by a pro- 
gram. Over 200 attended. Our 
Tuckabatchee Guild for the third 


consecutive year earned their pic- 
ture in the Reading Contest. In 
April they gave two plays, one in 
English and one in Chinese. The 
proceeds amounted to $43.75, of 
which $35 was given to the church. 


Recipes for Banquet Menu 


in ‘*What Shall I Do?”’’ 


Mother and Child: Scramble 
eggs with small bits of chicken or 
veal and serve on mounds of hot 
rice. Japanese flavor with soy 
sauce and sugar but Americans 
prefer just salt. 

Chinese tea cakes: Cream two 
tablespoons each of butter and 
lard. Add one cup light brown 
sugar gradually. Add one-eighth 
teaspoon soda dissolved in one 
tablespoon of cold freshly made 
green tea. One-half teaspoon va- 
nilla and one cup pastry flour. 
Mix thoroughly and roll into balls 
the size of a hickory nut. Place a 
bit of preserved ginger in each 
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one andbake. Makestwenty-four 
cakes. 

Chapati: Pour flour into a 
bowl. Make an indentation in the 
center and add water to make a 
very stiff mixture, kneading with 
the fingers. Roll very thin on a 
floured board, cut into small round 
pieces and brown on both sides in 
an iron skillet with very little 
grease or none at all. Serve hot. 

Armenian salad: Two tomatoes, 
one cucumber, six red radishes, two 
celery hearts, six ripe olives, twelve 
English walnuts. Dice all _to- 
gether in a bowl and pour over 
them one-half cup vinegar, three 
tablespoons of salad oil, one tea- 
spoon salt. Mix lightly but thor- 
oughly. 

Orange blanc mange: White corn- 
starch pudding flavored with 
grated orange peel. Serve with 
sauce of chopped and sweetened 
oranges, adding one teaspoon of 
rose water to every cup of fruit. 








| Children’s World Crusade 











Heralds and Jewels 


This year one of the very special 
efforts of C. W. C. State and Asso- 
ciation officers is the enrolment of 
many new Herald and Jewel 
Bands. We realize the advisabil- 
ity of starting the smallest children 
on the path of world friendship 
and there is no greater help for this 
adventure than that provided in 
the C. W. C. plans and materials. 

To save organizations and to 
reach the largest number of chil- 
dren we recommend that the Be- 
ginners’ and Primary Departments 
of the church school be enrolled as 
Jewels and Heralds respectively, 
and missionary teaching be given 
either once a month or on six con- 
secutive Sundays in the Fall and 
Spring. Forty minutes is taken 


for worship and the missionary 
story and activities, and twenty 
minutes for the regular Bible les- 
son. Send for announcements of 
study books and helps and begin 
this month. All C. W. C. litera- 
ture may be ordered from me and 
the books from the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 


Nha, £ ide 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Poems and Stories 

Miss Clara Tingley, Bassein, 
Burma, would like copies of beau- 
tiful poems and stories that can be 
used in worship services for her 
Junior High group. Please send 
her one or two promptly. 
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Correction 

Listen, the Christian magazine 
for Africa, is 25 cents a year, not 
$1. as previously announced. It is 
issued quarterly and will be gladly 
accepted by our missionaries. 
Miss Anderson and Mr. Carpenter 
are receiving it now. 


Crusaders Give Program 
for the Women 


The Crusaders of Hamilton 
Square Church, San Francisco, 
gave a fine program for the women 
in August. To show the varied ac- 
tivities of their Company they 
used the dramatization Informing 
Aunt Ethel. Some of their hand- 
work was exhibited and the mem- 
ory work, songs and yells rounded 
out the session. ~The women were 
most appreciative. 


Milkweed Pads 

Boys and girls, will you gather 
some milkweed pads and send 
them to our missionary, Miss 
Laura E. Wilson, 1005 East Wash- 
ington St., Phoenix, Ariz.? The 
children in her mission use them 
in making pictures. Milkweed 
does not grow in Arizona, hence 
the request. State laws regulate 
the sending of plants through the 
mails. Inquire at the post office 
before sending them whether yours 
is “‘an infected state.” 


A Letter from Congo 
Sona Bata, Belgian Congo 
Dear Crusaders: 

How happy I am to be one of 
your Special Missionaries this 
year! I should enjoy meeting 
each one of you. I love to tell 
about our Congo boys and girls 
and I know you would have many 
questions to ask. Will you be sur- 
prised if I say they are not so very 
different from boys and girls in 
other parts of the world? Of 
course they are chocolate brown in 
color, their hair is kinky and they 
have not had the many opportuni- 





ties you have had. But they are 
bright boys and girls and really do 
very well in school. You will love 
them when you know them and 
you will forget that they are not 
white. I wish you could see them 
come running in the rain—no 
hats, coats, shoes or umbrellas— 
then, you would understand how 
much they want to go to school. 
They like to look at the many pic- 
tures in the National Geographic 
Magazine. Just as you wonder 
about them, so they wonder about 
you. They love music. How they 
enjoy songs on the victrola! The 
girls are very fond of sewing. 
They make their own dresses at 
school. When the new moon ap- 
pears they jump for joy, for this 
means games in the light of the 
beautiful tropical moon. The boys 
are enthusiastic about football. 
They all enjoy our Christmas and 
Easter pageants. So, you see, 
they are not so different from 
other children. 

What I like best, however, 
about my little girls, is to watch 
them when they take charge of 
their prayer meetings. Some are 
very good leaders. I wish you 
could see them take charge of the 
singing, read a chapter in the Bi- 
ble, preach about it with all the 
self-confidence of an old experi- 





School girls of Belgian Congo carrying bread on their heads 
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- enced minister, then pray so ear- 


nestly for their folks back in the 
small villages, and for themselves 
that they may live good lives for 
Christ. If you knew how differ- 
ent these girls are from those 
without the knowledge of Christ, 
you would not doubt that it pays 
to do missionary work in Congo 
and you would rejoice because you 
have a part in this work. 

Last year over 100 girls wanted 
to come to our school. We could 
take only 100 boys and about 50 
girls, so the others had to return. 
They were so sad. One girl cried 
three days. She wanted so badly 
to stay. But it takes lots of money 
and strength to take care of them 
all, so we must limit the number 
each year. My heart almost 
breaks when I must say, ‘‘No, we 
cannot take you.” 

The boys and girls study read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, language, 
geography, physical education, hy- 
giene, music and the Bible. Be- 
fore and after school they work. 
Here are some of the things they 
do: the boys clear land, make 
roads, cut grass, clean yards, make 
bricks, build mud houses, work in 
the print shop. The girls clean 
their dormitory and yard, cook 
their food, carry water, hoe in the 
madioko field, plant peanuts, corn 
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or sweet potatoes, make bread or 
bintoka, boil palm nuts for oil. 

We also have very small children 
who go to a primary school, 6:00 
to 8:30. How would you like to 
start school 6:00 in the morning? 
They love it. And how they sing! 
The boys in the boarding school 
graduating class teach these chil- 
dren. 

But I must say a few words 
about our little village youngsters 
far away from Sona Bata. Last 
summer I had the pleasure of mak- 
ing an 8-week trip in our district. 
Every afternoon I visited the 
schools. At one place I was much 
impressed when I saw a little 
blind child teaching a beginners’ 
class in reading. He knew the 
chart by heart, so he managed 
without eyesight. The children 
were always glad to meet me with 
a song. They would take my 
hand and help me over the rough 
places and up hill. My school 
boys enjoyed holding services. 
They sang and took turns bringing 
a short message. We sat around a 
large campfire, for it was cool in 
the evening. At one place we at- 
tended a very live young people’s 
meeting. This was at Kinkiko, 
where lives Nkusu, one of our 
older pastors. I wish you could 
have been with us and seen the 
children take part in the service. 


They took turns saying Bible 
verses in French, then repeating 
them in Kikongo. How they 
would clap their hands if you 
would visit them! You would ex- 
perience a most sincere welcome. 
—Vendla Anderson. 


Christian Center Activities 


A curbstone in Los Angeles be- 
came the rendezvous three nights a 
week last summer for a children’s 
story hour. It started by accident 
but was continued on demand of 20 
children. The first night the Scout 
police stopped to disperse the crowd 
but on learning what it was about 
waved their blessing and drove on. 
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Doll-house made by Crusaders of Santa Ana, El Salvador 
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Herald Band at Temple Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The second grade children of 
Santa Anna, El Salvador, have 
built a doll-house, the boys being 
as enthusiastic about it as the 
girls. They did all the carpentry 
and painting while the girls have 
made curtains, bedding and fixings. 
See the picture of it on this page. 

At South Chicago the kinder- 
garten children have had a series of 
“backyard parties,” made possible 
because the young men sodded the 
little plot and planted shrubs and 
vines which were donated by 
friends. Stories, games and milk 
in the open make wonderful parties. 

Pushball has captured Rankin 
young people this year. Teams 
were organized and played so well 
that they qualified for the finals 
for Championship. Tennis Courts 
have been in daily use and the 
young men’s team won the cham- 
pionship in the Tri-Boro Tennis 
League. The track team was vic- 
torious in their meet. One of the 
workers reports: ““The most inter- 
esting part was the fine sportsman- 
ship shown.” Many of the junior 
boys and girls were able to attend 
Fresh Air and Baptist Camps. 


Uniforms for Heralds 

Every one of the 26 members 
of the Herald Band of Temple 
Church, Pittsburgh, attended the 
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C. W. C. Day Rally last April and 
sang the Trumpet Song. Why? 
One reason was because they had 
new and beautiful uniforms to 
wear for the first time. Mrs. 


Davis, their leader, made them of 
percale. The boys have black 
caps with red facings, red tunics 
with black stripes at the sides. 
The girls’ caps are red with black 
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facings and they wore black capes 
with red collars and trimmings. 
The trumpeters and color-bearers 
added black velvet sleeves to their 
costumes. 





CHILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
By Mrs. Ruts G. Ewine, District Secretary, Northwestern District 


CRUSADERS ° 


1. At least six lessons on Home 
Missions. 

2. At least six lessons on Foreign 
Missions. 

3. The standard study books used. 

4, Half of the children reading or 
listening to the whole of one or more 
Reading Contest books. 

5. Crusaders’ reading points reported 
to the reading contest secretary of the 
local church before April 15th. 

6. At least one Book Review writ- 
ten. 

7. At least one-fourth of the Cru- 
saders winning credit for the Special 
Memory Assignment. 

8. At least one-fourth of the Cru- 
saders each making 50 or more Honor 
Points other than the Special Memory 
Assignment. 

9. One-fourth or more of the Cru- 
saders able to tell the names and 
places of work of the Special Interest 
Missionaries. 

10. A letter written by the group to 
one of the Special Interest Mission- 
aries. 

11. C. W. C. National Rally Day 
observed either locally or in a group 
with other churches. 

12. One other public meeting with a 
missionary program given by the 
children. 

13. At least one Missions maga- 
zine represented in the homes of the 
group or their leader. 

14. The C. W. C. page in Misstons 
used in at least four meetings. 

15. Money contributions received 
in gift boxes or duplex envelopes. 

16. Money gifts sent in to the local 
church treasurer at Christmas and 
Easter or oftener as mission funds con- 
tributed by Crusaders. 

17. A White Cross or Christmas box 
sent to a Christian Center or mission- 
ary during the year. 





18. All letters and reports answered 
promptly, if possible within a week. 


Star Band—16 points or more. 
Symbol, a Star. Honor Band—12 
points or more. Symbol, a Circle. 
Standard Band—8 pts. or more. 
Symbol, a Pennant. 


HERALDS 


1. At least six Jessons on Home 
Missions. 

2. At least six lessons on Foreign 
Missions. 

3. The standard study books used. 

4. One-half of the children reading 
or listening to the whole of one or 
more Reading Contest books. (See 
Reading Contest Rules.) 

5. The Heralds’ reading points re- 
ported to the reading contest secretary 
of the local church before April 15th. 

6. One or more stories about our 
Special Interest Missionaries told to 
the group during the year. 

7. Participation in C. W. C. Na- 
tional Rally Day in the local church or 
with a group of churches. 

8. The C. W. C. page in Missions 
used in two or more meetings. 

9. Money contributions received in 
gift boxes or envelopes. 

10. Money gifts sent in to the 
church treasurer at Christmas and 
Easter or oftener as mission funds 
contributed by Heralds. 

11. A White Cross or Christmas box 
sent to a Christian Center or mission- 
ary during the year. (This may be in 
collaboration with the Crusaders.) 

12. All letters and reports answered 
promptly, if possible within a week. 


Star Band—10 points or more. Sym- 
bol, a Star. Honor Band—8 points or 
more. Symbol, a Circle’ Standard 
Band—6 pts. or more. Symbol, a 
Pennant. 


JEWELS 


1. An accurate record kept of the 
children’s names, dates of birth and 
street addresses. 

2. Four or more group meetings a 
year with missionary program suitable 
for the children. This may be during 
the worship hour of the Beginners’ and 
Nursery Departments. 

3. The standard Jewel Programs 
used. 

4. Two or more Nursery Story 
Books read to the group. 

5. The children’s reading points re- 
ported to the reading contest secretary 
of the Jocal church before April 15th. 
(See Reading Contest Rules for chil- 
dren.) 

6. Handwork illustrating mission life 
or stories given in at least two meetings. 

7. One Jewel party or picnic with a 
suitable mission program for the 
mothers, preferably with the children 
taking part. 

8. One home visitation a year on 
each family represented in the group. 

9. A birthday or greeting card sent 
yearly to each Jewel. 

10. Money offerings received in gift 
boxes placed either in the homes or in 
the Sunday school room. 

11. Money gifts from these boxes 
sent in to the local church treasurer by 
April 15th as mission contributions 
from the Jewels. 

12. All letters and reports answered 
promptly, if possible within a week. 


Star Band—10 points or more. 
Symbol, a Star. Honor Band—8 
points or more. Symbol, a Circle. 
Standard Band—6 pts. or more. 
Symbol, a Pennant. 


Note:—Each one of these standards 
scores one point. You may choose the 
points you wish, as many or as few as 
you wish. The symbols may be ad- 
vantageous in rallies. 
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CAN YOU IDENTIFY THIS PICTURE? 


Missions will give a year’s subscription to the first two persons who send in a 
correct identification of this photograph. If a winner is already a subscriber, 
his or her subscription will be extended for another year, or it will be assigned 
on request to a friend. Winners in a previous month’s contest are not eligible. 

















The above picture has been taken from the files of used cuts in MISSIONS’ office. 
many flags are to be seen, it is not a picture of some patriotic gathering. With this as a negative 
clue, can you identify it by telling where and when the photograph was taken and what was 


the occasion? 








Although 


Address MISSIONS Picture Contest, 152 Madison Ave., New York City 











The September Picture Contest 


The picture published on pages 
416-417 in September issue showed 
the New England Delegates who 
came to Washington, D. C., in 
May, 1888, to attend the Baptist 
May Anniversaries. Those meet- 
ings corresponded to those of the 
Northern Baptist Convention of 
today. In the picture Dr. Henry 
C. Mabie stands at the extreme 
left and Dr. Samuel W. Duncan 
at the extreme right. 


Prize Winners: Complimen- 
tary subscriptions to Missions 
for one year are awarded to each 
of the following, as they were the 
first correct identifications to be 
received: Mrs. J. C. Rambo, 
Peoria, Ill.; Mrs. Ellen Johnson, 
Orange, Cal.; Mrs. Henry H. La- 
Follette, Fort Madison, Iowa. 
Three are awarded as the second 
and third identifications happened 
to come in the same mail. 








ORGANS 


Artistic and Dignified in Tone 
Distinctive Advantages in 
Construction 
Best Materials and Workman- 
ship 
Remarkable Durability 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Write Us 
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THE CHRONICLE 


From the cradle to the grave in missionary service 


BORN 


To Dr. and Mrs. Glen W. Tuttle of 
Sona Bata, Belgian Congo, a daughter, 
September 12. 


ARRIVED 


Rev. and Mrs. Cornelius Unruh of 
Nalgonda, South India, in Halifax, 
May 14. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Lamson of 
Shanghai, China, in Seattle, July 10. 

Miss Dorothy Stevens of Iloilo, 
Philippine Is., in New York, July 20. 

Dr. J. S. Timpany, retired, of South 
India, in New York, August 1. 

Rev. and Mrs. M. C. Parish of 
Pegu, and Rev. and Mrs. G. D. Josif of 
Rangoon, in New York, August 7. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Lovegren of 
Kiating, West China, in Portland, 
August 10. 

Rev. and Mrs. P. C. Metzger of 
Tondo, Belgian Congo, in New York, 
August 28. 

Rev. and Mrs. P. J. Braisted of 
Rangoon, Burma, in New York, 
August 31. 

Mrs. A. C. Osterholm of Vanga, 
Belgian Congo, in New York, Septem- 
ber 11. 


MARRIED 


Mr. J. L. Raney and Mrs. Agnes 
Raymond, in Taunggyi, Burma, July 5. 


SAILED 


Mrs. J. H. Telford, from New York, 
August 23, on the S.S. Olympic, to 
Southampton; for Burma. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. R. S. Benjamin 
and four children, from San Francisco, 
August 25, on the S.S. Pres. Lincoln, 
for East China. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Dye, from San 
Francisco, August 25, on the S.S. Pres. 
Lincoln, to Yokohama; for China. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Wiatt and Miss 
Lucy Wiatt, from New York, August 
25, on the S.S. Amer. Farmer, to Lon- 
don; from Liverpool, September 8 on 
the S.S. Burma, for Burma. 

Miss E. M. Schaffer, from Antwerp, 
August 25, on the S.S. Albertville for 
Belgian Congo. 

Miss L. E. Brodbeck, from San 
Francisco, September 8, on the S.S. 
Pres. Coolidge, for West China. 


DIED 
Rev. J. H. Giffin of Meihsien (Kay- 
ing), South China, at Duluth, Minn., 
August 5. 
Henry Bickel, infant son of Rev. and 
Mrs. Willard F. Topping of Himeji, 
Japan, July 17. 


It Should Matter 


It should matter a great deal 
with a Christian what Jesus said. 
On page 514 your attention is 
called to one of His sayings in con- 
nection with the Seconp Mite 
Donor announcement. Experi- 
ence of six years in this effort has 
revealed several reasons why some 
Baptist women are not sharing the 
gospel with others as they might. 
Some of these are: 
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1. The church is closed. This is true 
in some villages and rural commu- 
nities. 

2. They are members of a federated or 
community church—hence out of 
vital touch with the Baptist de- 
nomination. 

3. Marriage has taken them into other 
denominations; but when the right 
opportunity is offered they are glad 
to continue their affiliation with the 
Baptist missionary service. 

4. For various reasons they are no 
longer attending their church. 

. They are non-resident women who 
are not contributing to the mission- 
ary quota of the church to which 
they belong. 


Or 


The Srconp Mite Donor effort 
is not an emergency call for help. 
It was started in 1927 and con- 
tinues until today to be a perma- 
nent effort to help increase the 
missionary receipts of each vear. 











GIVING THANKS 


“T certainly am thankful that I am able to give 
this small amount for such a worthy cause, and 
yet have an income from it while I live.” 


So writes 1 of our Annuitants. 


1,066 others are receiving the same 
benefit at the present time — 


WHY NOT YOU? 


Hundreds of men and women of other lands have 
been able to hear the Gospel because 
of givers like these 


Dr. P. H. J. LERRIGO, Home Secretary 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
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The First Conference in Three Years 


With faith and courage the Belgian Congo Mission 
faces the future after three years of hard times 


REPORTED BY Mrs. B. W. ARMSTRONG 


ISSIONARIES in Belgian 

Congo met in conference 
this year for the first time since 
1930. All stations but one -were 
represented. To save expense, 
the work of the conference during 
the intervening years had been 
delegated to the Reference Com- 
mittee. 

Two days were spent in devo- 
tion and meditation. Although it 
was not called the keynote ad- 
dress, Rev. J. E. Geil’s talk at the 
first session sounded a high note of 
courage and of dependence on God 
that became the keynote of the 
conference. He reminded us that 
the church can stand persecution 
and oppression from without bet- 
ter than disloyalty or selfishness 
from within. Dr. Catherine L. 
Mabie, in a vision of need, pointed 
out our inadequacies and deficien- 
cies of which we are aware, but 
which we seldom acknowledge as 
clearly and sincerely as we were 
compelled to in that heart search- 
ing talk. 

Never before have we had such 
a spirit of unity as at this confer- 
ence. There was less of striving 
for individual stations and more 
consideration for the work as a 
whole. And yet never before has 
the conference dispatched its busi- 
ness so promptly and so well. 

Reports from the individual sta- 
tions showed great difficulties 
through reduced staffs, cut budg- 
ets, and problems in our relation- 
ship with the government. On 
the other hand, there was real 
growth. Marvelous opportuni- 
ties were opening up on nearly 
every station. Vanga, for in- 


stance, has organized six churches 
in the district instead of having 


only one central church on the 
station. Congo Christians are 
shouldering their added responsi- 
bilities with a will. In spite of the 
stiffest examination possible, more 
converts are being baptized than 
ever before. From Moanza, more 
than 1,500 baptisms were re- 
ported. At Ntondo, all the vil- 
lage teachers and evangelists are 
keeping on with their work, 
though the present budget has 
necessitated a 45% cut in pay. 
Rev. P. C. Metzger, as chairman 
of the conference, voiced the gen- 
eral impression when he said, 
“Every paper from home brings 
news of a depression. But from 
these station reports, we must say 
that there is no depression in the 
spirit of the workers in Congo.” 
Several important decisions 
were made. A school for moni- 
tors is to be established at Kim- 
pese in connection with the 
evangelical training institution 
there. With the present govern- 
mental policy of giving the entire 
educational work of the colony to 
the Roman Catholics, this step is 
necessary if we hope to retain our 
village schools. We must keep our 
village schools at all costs, for they 
are our greatest evangelical 
agency in Congo. From them 
come the majority of our converts. 
A medical training school is to 
be organized at Sona Bata, in con- 
nection with the mission hospital. 
This will be of incalculable value, 
especially to stations without doc- 
tors. If we can get enough native 
Christian infirmiers recognized by 
the government to put into all our 
church centers, it will mean much 
for the health of our Congo Chris- 
tians. - ‘ 
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A new evangelistic policy was 
proposed. It will include provi- 
sions for the organization of the 
native churches, with full respon- 
sibilities on Congo officers, disci- 
pline, native support of village 
schools, as well as churches. This 
is to be circulated among all the 
churches for adoption. Eight 
churches in the district of the 
Kikongo station have already 
adopted it. 

Preceding our meeting, a confer- 
ence of Congo workers was held 
at Sona Bata. Every station was 
represented. For four days the 
delegates considered earnestly and 
ably questions important to the 
Congo church, such as marriage 
(how far a Christian ceremony 
should be insisted on for church 
members, union between believers 
and non-believers, etc.);__ self- 
support; collection and distribu- 
tion of funds; the relation be- 
tween pastors, assistants, deacons, 
and teachers. The different 
phases of marriage and discipline 
claimed the greatest interest and 
the most time. 

Perhaps the most thrilling eve- 
ning was that in which different 
men told of their conversion, their 
experiences with slavery, witch- 
craft, and fetishism, and the 
power of the gospel to redeem and 
save. As Mukoko once told us, 
“You white people cannot com- 
prehend the fear in our hearts with 
which we are born and which is 
continually taught us.” 

During the past two years not 
a single new missionary family has 
been appointed to Congo, while 
several missionary families have 
been retired or kept at home. 
This has made the shortness of 
staff on the field acute. We can- 
not depend on many workers in 
Congo. We cannot count on very 
much money. But we did go 
home from our conference re- 
solved like you at home to pray 
and live it through. 
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Here’s a chance 
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e “Another gift box!” said Emeline tance of this plan. ; 
a Moore— At the suggestion of Mrs. 
4 “I’m sure I gave all I could before!” George Caleb Moor, the Commit- 
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ie For she must get a permanent wave Bs 
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the attendance of women who are at home | 
4 “Another gift box!” said Marion prepared to give in their own IT WILL be a pleasant surprise at 
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. e r ° . t enuine 
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' Live It Through your State on both the home and 
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and then underline plainly the 
name of your missionary. Now 
turn to the page of “Date of 
Work.” Check this page and 
underline the name of your mis- 
sionary. Go through your entire 
list in this way. Now as you 
open your Action each day for 
your devotions, it will become a 
living thing and soon you will have 
that “really personal’ interest in 
first one and then another of your 
missionaries, for which you have 
been craving. 

And here is another thought. 
Every time throughout the year 
when you read in Missions or 
elsewhere, or hear in a missionary 
meeting anything concerning one 
of these missionaries on your list, 
write into your Action a notation 
of the fact on the “Date of Work” 
page you have checked for that 
missionary. Soon you will have 
a personal missionary album. 

One thing more. When you 
get your list of missionaries, make 
a cloth chart, using crayolas for 
the work, and after ironing it to 
make it permanent, hang this list 
in a convenient place in your 
church so that it will always be 
available for any one who wants to 
use it. If it is of cloth you can 
easily take it to missionary meet- 
ings, can put it away and bring it 
forth later in as good shape as 
ever. I should include on the 
chart the fields where the mis- 
sionaries are to be found working 
and arrange the _ missionaries 
under each of the fields repre- 
sented, rather than list the mis- 
sionaries one after the other down 
the chart. Your missionary pro- 
gram committee will use this 
many times for missionary meet- 
ings, for there one can easily see 
the list of missionaries from your 
own territory working in the field 
stressed in any program. It is 
easy to “Pray it Through” with 
this kind of an Action to guide 
you each day. 


@ November, 1933 

















THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConbucTED BY ELIzABETH I. FENsoM 
Literature Division, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Themes Are Important 


A great conference leader once 
said “sometimes when planning 
our missionary programs we lose 
not only our way but our destina- 
tion.” A theme for the year 
makes it possible to avoid this 
danger. It is interesting to note 
that each of the prize-winning year 
books has a theme which was de- 
veloped along the line of denomi- 
national activities and special in- 
terests, such as mission study, 
civics, White Cross, Americaniza- 
tion, ete. 

The Women’s Union of Grace 
Baptist Church, Camden, N. J., 
winner of the second prize, built 
its program around the theme 
“Unto All the World.” The first 
was a “Cobweb Party,” giving a 
résumé of the work of the denomi- 
nation and linking the local so- 
ciety to national organizations. 
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@ Tea is thrilling 
and stimulating to 
the far easterner— 
because he knows 
how to make it. 
Every smart house- 
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There were two programs on the 
home mission topic, “The Ameri- 
can Indian,” one given in the eve- 
ning so that the men could attend. 
This was a lively and informative 
debate by members of the B. Y. 
P. U. Gifts of Indian handwork 
were given to the debaters. 

The foreign topic, 
China, was presented by means of 
the play Two Masters, and a stere- 
opticon lecture. 

Meetings on Christian Ameri- 
canization, Civics, and Steward- 
ship were addressed by speakers. 

A novel program in celebration 
of the Union’s third birthday was 
given in February. For the lunch- 
eon four tables (each one divided 
into three sections for the months 
of a season) were arranged in the 
form of a cross. In the center 
on a pedestal was a real birthday 
cake with candles. Each table 
had appropriate decorations— 
January, a winter scene; June, a 
doll dressed as a “sweet girl grad- 
uate;” July, flags, etc. Members 
were assigned to their “birth- 
month” table, and after the lunch- 
eon each group put on an im- 
promptu) program. Then a 
“make-believe” birthday cake was 
produced, and as the members 
marched around the table singing 
“Happy Birthday to You” they 
placed their offering in the “cake.” 
This fund was used for White 
Cross work. The main feature of 
the program was the play America 
for Americans. 

The year book is in the form of 
a wall calendar, and is one of the 
most attractive of the contest en- 
tries. In make-up it is similar to 
the book described in the Open 
Forum, April 1932. 
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Christ and the Modern World 


That the current study theme 
offers many fascinating possibili- 
ties to program builders has been 
ably demonstrated by the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society at Cal- 
vary Church, Washington, D. C. 
Based on the theme, “The Light of 
the World /s Jesus,” the programs 
make use of all four of the adult 
books. Program and devotional 
topics follow: “Gleams of Glean- 
ings” (reports from Summer con- 
ferences). Devotional: I John 1: 5. 

“A Lamp to the Feet of Youth.” 
Devotional: John 8: 12; “Dawn- 
ing Light to Eastern Women” 
(play Lighted to Lighten). De- 
votional: 

“Lo, in the East, 
riven, 
Shines the rim of the shining sun.” 
—Morgan. 

“Light and Peace from Bethle- 
hem’s Star” (address on World 
Peace). Devotional: 

“Peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth 
began.” 


where the dark is 


—Milton. 
the Modern 
Devotional on the quo- 


“The Light in 
Home.” 
tation: 
“Live not without a God: however 

low or high, 
In every house should be a window 
to the sky.” 
—Story. 

“The Church, A Beacon in the 
Social Order.” Devotional: “Go 
forth, Thou Church triumphant, 
Thy reign of peace extend.”— 
Hartsough. 

“Reflected Rays” (annual meet- 
ing). Devotional on II Cor. 3: 18 
(Goodspeed) and on the lines: 
“Are you shining because you are 

walking 
In the sun’s unclouded rays, 
And you cannot help reflecting 
The light on which you gaze?” 
—Haveryal. 

“Lights and Shadows in Amer- 

ican Industry” (round table dis- 
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‘It is the heart, 
and not the brain, 
That to the highest 
doth attain.” 
—LONGFELLOW 


O LEAD, to encourage, to inspire — 

that is the purpose of Standard 
Graded Lessons for Juniors, built upon 
the Bible and on nothing else. Standard 
Christ-Centered lessons are essential at 
the difficult age when the child is develop- 
ing into the youth. It is vital that the 
teaching of the Sunday School should be 
Biblical, soundly constructive and help- 
ful. It is equally important that teachers 
be equipped to measure up to their 
opportunities. 


Send for our new Free Book — First 
Aid to the Junior Teacher — along with 
free packet of Junior department sup- 
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cussion). Devotional: “I am 
come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 

“Sunshine in Dark Corners” 
(Christian Centers). Devotional: 
Matt. 4: 16. 


“The Challenging Light” (De- 
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plies. You'll find it interesting, full of 
helpful suggestions, stimulating and 
inspirational. Your teaching will be more 
resultful, your influence on the lives of 
your Juniors more active. Write today. 


Similar Free Packets also available for 
Beginners’, Nursery, Primary, Interme- 
diate, and Young People’s Departments. 
Tell us which department you are inter- 
ested in, number of pupils, whether you 
use graded or uniform lessons. Packets 
will be mailed promptly. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
Sth & Cutter Sts., Dept. M-11, Cincinnati, O. 


nominational Aims). Devotion- 
al: Matt 5: 16. 

The year book contains other 
quotations on “lights.” If you 
use this or a similar outline, make 
your own selection from the Bible, 
well-known hymns, poetry and 
devotional books. Appropriate 
hymns include “We Would See 
Jesus,” “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
“Light of the World,” “We Hail 
Thee,” “Looking Upward Every 
Day,” “From the Eastern Moun- 
tains,” “Hosanna to the Son of 
David,” and “Walk in the Light.” 


Looking Ahead to Christmas 

“The Christmas Story in Scrip- 
ture and Song,” entered by Mrs. 
Fay Early, Wilmington, Ohio, and 
“Christmas Around the World,” a 
series of tableaux, from the Tenth 
Avenue Church, Columbus, Ohio, 
are described in October Program 
Pointers. If you wish a copy send 
a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope to the Conductor. 
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Death of J. H. Giffin 


Rev. J. H. Giffin, Baptist mis- 
sionary in South China for 30 
years, died suddenly at Duluth, 
Minn., August 5, 1933. About six 
months ago he had brought his 
wife to America for special medical 
treatment at the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. The distress- 
ing news of Dr. Giffin’s passing is a 
distinct shock, for it had been 
supposed he was in usual health. 

He was born in Roberts, Wis.., 
December 19, 1875. He was 
graduated from Shurtleff College 
in 1901, which honored him with 
the D.D. degree in 1927, and from 
the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary in 1904. He was appointed 
to foreign service in December 
1903. In August 1904 he was 
married to Miss Annie Milne and 
two months later they sailed. 

Dr. and Mrs. Giffin rendered a 
noble service in the South China 
field. He was the founder of 
Kwang Yit Academy, Meihsien 
(Kaying) , South China, and was 
its principal for ten years, up to 
the time it was transferred to Chi- 
nese administration. Since then 
he cooperated with them in 
evangelistic and _ educational 
work. After his furlough he ex- 
pected to return to China. 

He is survived by his wife and 
four children. 


The Oldest Burma Missionary 


The death of Mrs. Huldah Wil- 
bur Mix in Taunggyi, Burma, on 
June 12, at the age of 87 years, 
takes from us the oldest member 
of the Burma Mission. She had 
lived in Burma for 52 years. Her 
husband, Rev. Brenett J. Mix, 
lived only a year and a half after 
coming to the field. During the 
early years of her service mission- 
aries were not allowed to live in 
the Shan States, so Mrs. Mix 
started a school in Toungoo where 
many Shans had migrated and 


where Shan traders were con- 
stantly coming and going. 

One of her greatest contribu- 
tions to the Shan Mission was her 
literary work. She spoke the 
language with great accuracy and 
thus was able to complete the 
Scripture revisions left undone by 
Dr. Cushing at his death. This 
faculty was invaluable in her work 
of revising the Shan dictionary. 

We who worked with her and 
lived beside her for many years 
shall miss her eager interest in all 
that we were doing, even while we 
rejoice in her release from the 
handicaps of later days —Mrs. C. 
M. Henderson. 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 

Rhoda Broholm Armstrong (Mrs. 
B. W.) has been a missionary in 
Belgian Congo since 1923. 

G. P. Beers is pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Paterson, N. J. 

Ernesto Boracio is missionary of the 
Home Mission Society in Mexico. 

Margaret Cuddeback is a new mission- 
ary in Japan, having begun her serv- 
ice in 1981. 

Gertrude S. de Clercq is Secretary of 
Missions for the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society. 

C. S. Detweiler is Secretary for Latin 
America for the Home Mission So- 
ciety. 
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James H. Franklin, as Foreign Sec- 
retary for the Foreign Society, has 
administrative responsibility for 
Europe and the Far East. 

William N. Hubbell for 25 years has 
been minister of the Mariners’ 
Temple on the lower East side in 
New York. 

Joseph Taylor for 35 years has been 
a missionary in West China. 

Charles A. Wells, who furnishes an- 
other cartoon, is on the publicity 
staff of the Board of Cooperation. 


A Visit to Palestine 


HAT experience could be more 

interesting to the Christian than 
a visit to the Holy Land? Such an 
opportunity is presented on the 2nd 
cover in the Mediterranean Cruise 
by James Boring, head of the travel 
organization which bears his name. 
This cruise includes every country on 
the Mediterranean .. . a travel ex- 
perience that will live in memory. 

The 1934 James Boring Cruise will 
sail from New York on February 10th 
on the S.S. Columbus, running mate 
of the Bremen and Europa. The total 
length of the trip is nearly 15,000 miles 
and it will require a period of 53 days, 
abundant time for unhurried shore ex- 
cursions and sight-seeing. 

While the entire trip will be a source 
of pleasure and educational advan- 
tage, the time spent in Palestine will 
be particularly fascinating to members 
of all Christian denominations. They 
will thoroughly cover this land, its hills 
and valleys and sacred cities, such as 
Nazareth, Cana, Jerusalem, and others. 

This will be the 11th Mediterranean 
cruise personally conducted by James 
Boring. It provides an unsurpassed 
opportunity to see every country on 
the Mediterranean, under the most 
favorable conditions. From the stand- 
point of economy it is an outstanding 
travel event. Another factor is the 
opportunity to escape the rigors of 
winter. It is an ideal season for such 
a cruise. Many readers will be inter- 
ested in obtaining complete details of 
this cruise, rates, itinerary, accommo- 
dations, and other facts. Write to the 
James Boring Company, 642 Fifth 
Ave., New: York, or 333 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 





















The Southern California Plan 

The so-called “Southern Cali- 
fornia Plan,” which the Southern 
California Baptist State Conven- 
tion on June 20th declared to be 
in effect, was considered by the 
Administrative Committee of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation 
at its meeting September 21st. 
The following was adopted: 

The Administrative Committee has 
learned with regret that the Southern 
California Baptist Convention at an 
adjourned session held on June 20, 
1933, adopted a resolution providing 
“that for this year, May 1, 1933—April 
30, 1934, the California plan, so-called, 
be put into immediate effect.” 

The Committee had hoped that, in 
view of the appointment of the Com- 
mission of Fifteen, to which, among 
other matters relating to the organiza- 
tion of the denomination, the question 
raised by Southern California concern- 
ing the relation of the State Conven- 
tions to the cooperative program had 
been referred, it might be possible for 
the Southern California Convention to 
defer such action as it has now taken 
at least until after the Commission had 
reported to the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at its meeting next year. 

The Administrative Committee be- 
lieves that the action taken by the 
Southern California Convention is 
contrary to the By-laws of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention and other reg- 
ulations under which the cooperative 
plan of financing the denominational 
work is carried on. 

The Administrative Committee in- 
structs its Executive Secretary to 
appeal on its behalf to the Southern 
California brethren to continue coop- 
eration as in previous years, for the 
sake of maintaining the unity of the 
cooperating states, or at least to hold 
their action in abeyance until the re- 
port of the Commission of Fifteen has 
been considered by the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 





THE LAST WORD 
You surely enjoyed this issue. 
Why not subscribe for a friend? 
Address; MISSIONS 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 

















Will She 
Have a 


Church? 





I a religious sense do you ever reflect upon the future of today’s 
children? From the arctic rim of America to the torrid zone, 
Baptists are striving to give Christian nurture and protection to 
childhood. Think of the effect on little children of the economic 
demoralization in America! The children of evicted families, the 
children of the bread line and the Relief Bureau! 

Think of the helpless orphans abandoned on the desolate shores 
of Alaska, where, for hundreds of miles, there is no shelter for 
these little castaways except the Kodiak Baptist Orphanage! 

Think of the Congo children, to whom the white race that 
raided Africa for slaves owes a duty, even as they owe a duty to the 
children of the American Indian! 

If ever you intend to give money for the missionary work of the 
denomination, give it now. Do not wait until these children are 
grown up. 

Remember what happened to the children of Europe after the 
War and decide whether or not you want the children whom we 
are able through Northern Baptist outreach to help, to be a godless 
generation or trained to a Christian way of life. 

Give to Missions and do it now! 


THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


F. B. PALMER, Chairman W.H. BOWLER, Executive Secretary 
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Over 4,000 children and young people are enrolled in 28 Baptist Mission 
Schools supported wholly or partially by the Home Mission Societies 
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Home Mission schools are training 
future Christian leaders among In- 
dians, Negroes, Europeans, Orientals 
and Mexicans in the United States, 
and among the nationals in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Mexico, Nicaragua and 
Salvador. 








Bacone Students Recently Baptized 


PERPETUATE A LIVING INTEREST IN THE 
YOUTH OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 












" America’s Hope for the Future 








By securing an Annuity of either Society, or 
of both, you will assure a continuous in- 
come for yourself, relative or friend, and 
help to provide funds for the future main- 
tenance of mission churches, schools and 





missionaries for less privileged groups in 
your own land, Mexico, Central America 
and the West Indies. 





By Geet may enter into Permanent Part- 
nership with thousands of young 
lives by having a part in the advance- 
ment of Christian Education in the 
United States and Latin America. Funds 
devoted to the educational work of the 
Home Mission Societies yield a return in 
terms of character building that should 


hearten ever y donor. Two American Indians Attending Bacone College — 
Give More Young People Like These a Chance for 
Christian Education 


For information concerning A GUARANTEED INCOME FOR LIFE that remains 
constant while the return from other investments may fluctuate, address: Miss 
Dorotuy A. STEVENS, Treasurer, WoMAN’s AMERICAN Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciETY, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City, or Samuet Bryant, Treasurer, THE 
oo American Baptist Home Mission Society, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 
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